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MAISONS  DE  SANTE. 

I  iiAi)  often,  whilst  walkinjt  through  the  smaller 
streets  of  Paris,  and  more  especially  through  those 
nearest  to  the  barrieres  or  circuit  walls  of  the  city, 
had  my  attention  arrested  by  a  class  of  houses  as 
yet  nondescript,  and  of  an  altogether  peculiar  ap- 
jwarance. 

One  of  these,  larger  than  most  others  of  the  sort, 
had  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  more  thoroughly  at¬ 
tracted  my  notice.  It  was  situated  close  to  the 

Bois  dc  Vincennes,  in  the  Rue  A - :  a  narrow,  ; 

decrepit  street,  some  half  a  mile  long,  dull  as  tlie  j 
catacombs,  and  everv  hit  as  dirty ;  full  of  houses 
running  to  seed,  and  of  shops  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption,  and  paved,  as  though  fur  the  sins  of  j 
its  inhabitants,  with  those  small,  knobbs’,  gritty  | 
stones  that  enhance  the  eomfort  of  walking  in  the 
same  measure  as  a  pair  of  boots  lined  with  parched 
peas.  Tire  house  to  wliich  I  have  alluded  stood  at 
one  of  the  e.vtremities  of  this  dismal  thoroughfare. 
It  was  large,  strongly  built,  and  of  four  stories  high. 
Painted  ftom  roof  to  floor  in  glaring  white,  its  aspect 
was  clean  as  comjiared  to  the  dwellings  wliich 
neighbori'd  it ;  but  —  and  this  it  was  that  first 
fixed  my  attention  —  the  forty  and  odd  windows  that 
looked  from  it  to  the  street  were  all  hermetically 
closed  with  wooden  shutters,  protected  in  some 
cases  by  thick,  perptmdicular  bars  of  iron. 

Tliere  was  something  chill  and  gloomy  in  this 
aiTangement,  which  shut  out  all  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  veiled  from  the  passer-by  everv  trace  of 
the  life  which  one  felt  must  e.xist  behind  the  cold 
face  of  this  habitation.  If  I  may  say  so,  the  house 
seemed  blind. 

It  had  two  doors :  the  one,  small,  was  apparently 
a  private  entrance ;  the  other,  large,  and  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  formidable  row  of  iron  spikes,  seemed  des¬ 
tined  to  admit  carriages.  Above  it  one  could  read 
the  words,  J/nivon  <le  Sante. 

I  had  often  heard,  during  my  stay  in  France,  of 
the  maisons  de  santd.  They  had  been  mentioned 
to  me  as  private  mad-houses ;  but  the  enormous 
number  of  them  I  had  seen  in  Paris  had  led  me  to 
fancy,  or  at  least  to  hope,  that  this  definition  might 
be  incorrect.  Accordingly,  after  my  first  sight  of 
the  establishment  I  have  just  described,  I  renewed 
mj-  inquiries,  but  this  time  more  seriously  and  more 
minut^y. 

A  maison  de  santd,  I  was  then  told,  is  an  asylum 
for  people  of  any  condition,  but  principally  for  the 
rich,  who  from  bcxlily  or  mental  infirmities,  or  from 
certain  other  causes,  are  deemed  by  society,  or  by  the 
rulers  thereof,  better  under  lock  and  key  than  at  large.' 


If  a  man  of  fortune  or  position  go  mad  or  become 
epileptic,  and  his  family  bi*  unwilling  to  confine  him 
at  Charenton  or  Bicctre,  it  sends  him  to  a  maison 
de  santd  ;  if  a  man  be  old,  invalid,  or  paralytic,  and 
require  more  care  than  his  relations  are  able  or  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  him,  they  will  send  him  there  too ;  if 
a  young  s^ndthrift  run  heavily  into  debt,  his 
friends,  to  cure  him  of  his  extravagance,  will  often 
coniine  him  for  a  year  or  two  in  one  of  these  houses ; 
and  if  a  young  lady  draw  down  upon  herself,  by 
some  misadventure,  too  niiurked  an  amount  of  pu^ 
lie  attention,  it  is  generally  under  the  roof  of  a 
maison  de  sante  that  her  parents  will  eclipse  her. 

Again,  if  a  debtor  of  some  means  be  sent  to  CU- 
chy,  and  find  his  captivity  unpleasant,  he  will  often 
ask,  on  the  ground  of  ill-health,  to  be  removed  to«a 
retreat  of  this  kind  ;  prisoners  in  a  good  social  po¬ 
sition,  and  under  confinement  fur  misdemeanors, 
such  as  breaches  of  the  peace,  duelling,  or  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  press  laws,  will  often  do  the  some 
filing,  and  on  the  certificate  of  two  doctors  (pro¬ 
viding  also  Jthat  they  have  some  little  interest  with¬ 
out  to  second  their  demand  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior),  their  request  will  usually  be  granted. 

“  From  these  petitions  to  be  admitt^  to  them,” 
added  the  person  I  was  interrogating,  “you  may 
conclude  that  maisons  de  sante  are  rather  agree¬ 
able  places,  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  are ;  for  al¬ 
though  there  are  certainly  a  good  many  which  are  no 
better  than  private  mad-houses,  yet  there  are  others 
—  and  to  these  it  is  that  resort  fiie  genteel  default¬ 
ers,  duellists,  and  others  I  have  named  —  which 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
boarding-houses,  and  very  sumptuous  ones  too. 
The  apartments  in  them  are  handsome,  the  gardens 
extensive  and  well  kept,  the  living  excellent,  and 
the  charges  necessarily  high,  varying  usually  fiwm 
400  francs  to  600  fi^cs  (£  16  to  £  24)  a  month. 
The  only  privation  of  which  the  inmates  can  ever 
complain  is  that  of  liberty,  and  of  this  even  they 
are  seldom  wholly  deprived,  for  the  directors  of  the 
maisons  de  santd,  whose  interest  it  naturally  is  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  their  boarders,  not  unfixi- 
quently  allow  the  latter  to  go  and  walk  about  the 
town  as  they  please,  always,  however,  exacting 
from  them  the  pledge  of  their  word  of  honor  to  re¬ 
turn  ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  director, 
being  responsible  to  justice  for  all  the  prisoners  who 
are  allowed  to  undergo  in  his  house  the  term  of 
their  captivity,  would,  in  the  event  of  the  escape  of 
one  of  them,  not  only  forfeit  his  license,  but  also 
subject  himself  to  a  heavy  fine  and  possibly  to  a 
few  months’  imprisonment.  Moreover,  beside  the 
chances  —  very  slight,  in  truth  —  of  a  breach  o4 
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parole  on  the  part  of  one  of  liis  inmatea,  the  doctor  self  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  maison  de  sante ; 
of  a  maison  de  santd  has  to  run  the  risk,  if  his  and  a  fortnight  later,  the  UDSus])ectinp  noUeman, 
boarder  be  a  debtor,  of  the  latter  beinj;  perceived  who  daily  and  nin^htly  went  to  races,  dinners,  balls, 
in  the  ‘streets  by  the  creditors  who  have  incarcer-  and  theatres,  as  though  he  had  never  owed  a  six- 
ated  him ;  in  which  case,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  jience  in  his  life,  was  unpleasantly  shocked  at  find- 
the  pretended  patient  has  been  allowed  more  lati-  mg  himself  hurried  hack  to  the  Itue '  Clichy,  whilst 
tude  than  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  health  in  the  doctor  who  had  kept  him  was  none  the  less  so 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  by  the  certificate  that  at  being  condemned  to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  francs  as 
procured  his  translation  from  prison,  his  creditor  a  lesson  how  to  modifv  his  prescriptions  better, 
may  not  only  cause  him  to  be  at  once  returned  to  Tliis  example,  to  which  one  may  find  many  simi- 
iaif,  but  may  also,  if  he  please,  prosecute  the  too-  lar,  will  serve  to  uive  you  an  idea  of  what  some 


jail,  but  may  also,  if  he  please,  prosecute  the  too-  lar,  will  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  some 
indulgent  owner  of  the.  l^rding-house  before  the  maisons  de  sante  an- ;  “  but,”  continued  my  friend, 
tribunal  of  correctional  police.”  “  ainsi  gue  fagot  et  fagot,  il  y  a  maison  et  maison  ”  ; 

A  somewhat  comic  instance  of  this  occurred  a  and  besides  those  houses  which  are  mere  asylums, 
tew  years  ago  in  the  case  of  an  Kiiglishman,  Lord  and  those  which  are  comfortable  hotels,  th'en^  is 

B — —  C - ,  who,  being  head  over  ears  in  debt,  another  class  of  house,  bearing  the  same  generic 

was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  some  Parisians  and  sent  name,  but  in  which,  along  with  idiots  and  lunatics, 
to  Clichy.  Finding  the  sojourn  within  the  walls  are  often  confined  for  weeks,  months,  years  some- 
(rf  a  whitewashed  c^l  a  matter  of  some  discomfort,  times,  men  who  an-  neither  mad  nor  culprits,  but 
his  Lordsbip,  who  was  of  an  imaginative  turn  of  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  quarrel  with  influ- 
mind,  feigned  sickness,  and  got  a  couple  of  obliging  ential  friends,  or  to  bring  themselves  by  a  too  can- 
doctors  to  affirm  that  he  would  be  running  the  did  expression  of  political  feeling  under  the  notice 
gravest  dangers  in  remaining  an  hour  longer  in  of  the  prefect  of  police. 

prison.  On  the  strength  of  this  grievoys  certificate  In  order  to  understand  this,  you  must  form  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  allowed  the  ni>ble  lord  yourself  an  exact  idea  of  the  way  in  which  wo  are 
to  be  removed  to  a  maison  de  santd  near  the  ruled  in  France.  Since  1852  personal  security,  as 
Champs  Elys^es ;  and  here  the  leech’s  craft  wrought  well  as  public  liberty,  has  ceased  to  e.xist.  Living 
such  wonders  with  him,  that  a  week  or  two  later  a  in  constant  fear  of  riots  and  revolutions,  the  Gov- 
certain  tradesman,  in  whose  books  he  occupied  a  t-minent  rules  by  means  of  a  rod  of  iron.  The 
pre-eminently  conspicuous  position,  was  not  a  little  maintenance  of  order,  or  rather  of  terror,  is  its 
surprised  at  seeing  the  easy-minded  nobleman,  guiding  principle  ;  and  to  keep  the  people  in  a  state 
whom  he  imagined  to  be  groaning  l)ehind  the  bars  of  wholesome  discipline,  every  means,  without  ex- 
of  a  prison,  quietly  enjoying  himself  in  a  box  at  the  ception,  are  made  use  of  by  the  autliorities,  who  all, 
opera.  from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  puniest  village 

“  Ah,  ah  I  ”  said  he,  with  a  chuckle,  “  I  may  now  mayor,  ‘exercise  a  despotism  against  which  it  is 
presume  one  of  two  things ;  either  my  Lord  has  impossible  to  kick  or  even  to  protest  without  dan- 
paid  my  bill  into  court  and  been  consequently  let  ger. 

free,  or  he  has  found  means  to  slip  his  cables  and  You  cannot  here  enounce  an  opinion  as  you  would 
escape  ;  in  which  case  the  governor  of  Clichy,  as  in  England,  independently,  carelessly,  freely.  If 
responsible  for  his  person,  will  have  to  satisfy  my  discontented  with  or  wronged  by  some  one  in  pow- 
claims.  Hurrah  !  In  either  event  I  am  safe  for  cr,  you  must  be  exceedingh-  cautious. in  expressing 
im'  money.”  And  the  exuberant  shopkeeper  started  your  dissatisfaction,  or,  to  be  more  prudent,  you 
on,  as  fast  as  a  cab  could  carry  him,  to  the  debtor’s  had  better  not  express  it  at  all ;  for  unless  you  be 
jail.  a  Berryer,  a  Tliiers,  a  Jules  Favre,  or  some  one 

“  Lord  B - C - ?  ”  he  asked,  rushing  head-  whose  high  social  position,  fiime,  or  connections 

long  into  the  porter’s  lodge.  “  Is  he  here  ?  ”  will  guarantee  him  against  being  molested,  you  can 

“  Dangerously  ill,”  was  the  reply.  “  Gone  mad,  never  be  sure  but  that  some  night  you  may  be 
I  believe,  under  the  rigors  of  his  confinement,  and  driven  off  to  the  “  Prefecture  de  Police,”  and  thence 
removed,  a  few  days  ago,  to  a  lunatic  asljTim  under  consigned,  under  a  certificate  of  two  Government 
a  medical  certificate.”  doctors,  to  a  maison  de  sante.  Instances  of  this 

“  Dangerously  ill  I  Mad  1  ”  roared  the  indig-  revolting  kind  have  occurrt-d  often,  and  will  occur 
nant  tradesman.  “Why,  I  have  just  seen  him  often  again  so  long  as  France  is  not  gifted  with  free 
clapping  his  hands  at  the  theatre  1  ”  institutions  ;  for 

“  Ah !  tant  mieux,”  answered  the  official :  “  but  ,,  .  _ i- 

-  -  I’ai.  .  i«i*i  ‘A  sceptre  soatched  with  an  unruly  hand 

then  what  was  the  good  Ol  coming  to  ask  me  it  he  Must  be  as  boisterously  maintaiued  as  gained  ; 

were  here  ?  ”  and  fie  banoed  the  <rate.  •**  t**®*  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 

Foaming  with  rage  at  feelin-  himself  fooled,  the  ““  “p-” 

baffled  creditor  ran  off  to  take  counsel  with  the  Once  shut  up  by  order  of  the  police.  Heaven  help 

score  of  other  purveyors  of  Lord  B  C - in  the  you  !  for  your  chances  of  regaining  your  liberty 

same  predicament  as  himself.  are  small  indeed.  There  is  no  free  press  to  take 

“We  must  take  things  coolly,”  said  one ;  “  for  up  your  case,  and  stir  up  public  indignation  in  your 
if  we  go  and  complain  on  the  spot,  the  doctor  with  behalf.  Were  even  your  plight  known  to  the  best- 
whom  Milord  is  staying  will  not  fail  to  say  that  his  disposed  of  new-spaper  editors,  he  could  never  risk 
patient’s  spirits  were  so  low  that  he  had  prescribed  a  fine  and  the  interdiction  of  his  pajier  in  taking  up 
a  little  amusement  as  positively  necessary  to  cheer  the  cudgels  for  you.  Your  only  chances  of  getting 
him  ;  if,  however,  we  set  a  watch  upon  the  Maison  loose  would  therefore  lie  in  an  escape,  or  in  the 
D — — ,  and  acquire  the  certain  proof  that  oim  debt-  private  intervention  of  some  respectable  friend 
oris  illness  is  a  sham,  and  that  he  is  allowed  to  run  nearly  or  distantly  connected  with  the  authorities, 
wild  as  he  pleases,  we  can  then  come  down  upon  and  who  would  consent  to  hold  liimself  responsible 
him  with  every  chance  of  success.  Patience  1  ”  for  your  future  quiet  behavior,  or  promise  tnat  you 
'Ihis  golden  advice  was  followed.  Turn  by  turn  should  immediately  quit  the  country, 
and  day  after  day  each  of  the  creditors  posted  him-  One  finds  in  history  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
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Napoleon  I.  that  maisons  de  santd  first  played  an  his  manners  and  in  his  tone  all  the  unctuous  polite- 
important  part  in  the  government  as  private  State  ness  of  a  man  who  has  seen  a  great  deal  cd'life  and 
prisons,  lliey  replaced  the  Bastile  and  the  “  lettres  of  good  society,  He  seldom  spoke  without  smiling, 
de  cachet”  so  much  in  honor  in  the  last  century,  and  he  smiled  so  pleasantly  that,  had  it  not  been  fcnr 
and  were  made  by  Fouch^  to  serve  the  ends  of  an  awkward  trick  he  had  of  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
mure  than  one  political  villany.  In  1802,  the  Prince  ground,  he  would  have  enlisted  one’s  confidence  at 
de  Polignac,  afterwards  so  famous  as  Prime  Minister  once.  In  his  person  he  was  scrupulously  neat ;  his 
of  Charles  X.,  was  condemned  for  conspiracy  to  dress  was  quiet  and  in  good  taste ;  and  from  his 
I  two  years’  imprisonment ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  button-hole  pecpt'd  the  inevitable  ribbon  of  the  Le- 
time,  instead  of  regaining  his  liberty,  he  was  re-  gion  of  Honor. 

moved  with  his  brother  to  a  maison  de  sante,  where  He  threw  a  rapid*but  shrewd  glance  at  us  as  we 
they  both  remained  incarcerated  ten  years,  their  entered,  and  courteously  motioned  to  us  to  be  seat- 
captivity  only  ending,  in  fact,  with  the  reign  of  ed. 

the  Emperor.  Mdlle.  de  Narbunne  Fritzlar,  too,  I  forget  the  precise  terms  of  the  story  we  forged 
the  lovely  Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  some  time  maid  to  excuse  our  visit ;  but  I  think  we  supposed  the 
of  honor  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  was,  in  1808,  existence  of  a  mutual  friend  suddenly  attacked  with 
cloistered  in  a  maison  de  santd,  on  account  of  the  insanity,  and  for  whom  we  wished  to  find  a  quiet 
political  aversion  she  had  evinced  for  Bonaparte ;  retreat  other  than  a  mere  lunatic  asylum.  We  ter- 
and,  again,  it  was  from  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  in  minate-d  our  fable  by  a  polite  request  to  be  allowed 
which  he  had  been  many  years  arbitrarily  confined  to  judge  for  ourselves  whether  the  establishment 
that  General  Mallet  escaped  on  the  night  of  Octo-  could  ofier  those  comforts  of  which  we  were  in 
ber  23^  1812,  whilst  the  Grand  Army  was  in  Russia,  search. 

and  attempted  that  coup  d’etat  which,  ill-organized  “  Have  you  a  certificate  to  prove  the  insanify  of 
as  it  was,  verj-  nearly  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  person  whom  you  wish  to  seclude  ?  ”  asked  the 
the  Government.  Under  the  Bourbons,  up  to  1830,  director. 

it  was  the  turn  of  the  Bonapartists  to  fill  the  mai-  “  Yes,”  said  my  fnend,  coolly, 
sons  de  santd  ;  under  Louis  Philippe  the  Republi-  “  And  signed  by  two  French  doctors  ?  ” 
cans  and  the  Legitimists  were  more  or  less  shut  up  “  Yes,  by  two  French  doctors.” 
in  them ;  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  Second  “  I  shall  have  great  pleasure,  then,  in  showing  you 
Empire,  it  has  been  towards  the  persecution  of  po-  over  my  house,”  said  Dr.  E— — ,  rising ;  and  after 
litical  writers  in  country  newspapers,  or  of  too  free-  taking  a  large  key  from  the  top  of  his  desk,  added, 
thinking  students,  that  maisons  de  sante  have  been  hurriedly,  “  This,  gentlemen,  is  not,  as  you  know,  a 
directed.  common  mad-house ;  it  is  a  house  of  convalescence 

“  Art'  there  any  means  of  visiting  these  houses  ?  ”  and  of  retreat.  I  have  several  boarders  who  have 
I  asked.  come  here  to  seek  a  little  repose  after  nervous  ex- 

“  Yes,”  was  the  answer ;  “  but  it  is  generally  diffi-  citement,  or  after  too  hard  brain-work,  and  who  will 
cult.  Those  who  have  friends  under  confinement  are  leave  me  as  soon  as  they  have  sufficiently  rested.  I 
seldom  allowed  to  see  them  except  in  a  special  must  beg  you,  therefore,  not  to  be  astonished,  if  you 
parlor ;  and  to  go  over  the  establishment,  it  mostly  see  in  the  gardens  men  who  have  neither  the  air  nor 
requires  to  be  either  a  friend  of  the  director  or  a  the  gait  of  lunatics.  There  are  others,”  continued 
Government  inspector.”  the  doctor,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and 

“  But  to  me,  then,  as  a  foreigner,  there  are  no  a  pitying  smile,  —  “  tiiere  are  others  who  may  seem 
ways  open  ?  ”  to  you  at  first  sight  to  be  of  sound  mind,  and  who  may 

“If  you  like,  we  can  do  this,”  proposed  my  even  tell  you  that  they  are  confined  here  uniustly  and 
French  acquaintance :  “  we  can  go  to  a  maison  de  from  infamous  motives ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
santd,  under  the  pretext  of  wishing  to  board  a  friend  such  labor  under  a  most  deplorable  hallucination, 
there  ;  and  then,  although  I  would  not  vouch  for  it,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  detain  here  against  his 
the  owner  will  possibly,  out  of  politeness,  allow  us  a  will  any  man  who  is  not  notoriously'  insane.” 
glimpse  of  his  premises.”  We  both  bowed,  and,  after  this  little  preface,  the 

Tms  advice  seemed  feasible  -to  me,  and  half  an  doctor  led  the  way  down  the  staircase  through  the 
hour  afterwards  we  were  rolling  along  the  Rue  sunny  garden  we  had  admired,  and  stopped  on  the 

A - in  a  fly,  that  deposited  us  at  the  door  of  the  left  before  a  small  door  shaded  with  ivy. 

maison  de  sante  which  had  especially  aroused  my  “  My  establishment,”  he  explained,  “  is  divided 
attention.  Our  ring  was  answered  bv  a  sharp-look-  into  four  divisions  :  that  into  which  we  mre  about  to 
ing  servant  in  a  blue  apron,  and  we  found  ourselves  enter  is  the  second,  reserved  for  those  who  are  near¬ 
in  a  bright,  stone-paved  entranee-hall,  giving  view  ly  cured,  or  for  those  who  are  sufficiently  harmless 
on  to  a  garden,  the  very  reverse,  I  must  say,  of  any-  in  their  madness  to  need  no  restraint.”  And  so 
thing  I  should  have  expected  fixim  the  outward  saying  he  threw  open  the  door,  taking  care,  how- 
look  of  the  house.  A  balmy  scent  of  roses  stole  ever,  to  relock  it  well  after  him. 
refreshingly  towards  us ;  a  few  spruce  flower-beds.  Scarcely  had  we  entered  the  garden  of  this  sec¬ 
decked  with  smart  geraniums,  and  bordered  by  alleys  ond  section,  when  three  inmates,  who  were  walking 
of  clean  yellow  sand,  greeted  our  eyes ;  and  a  couple  side  by  side  and  smoking,  stopped  short  and  bltmtly 
of  happy,  chattering  parrots,  who  were  strutting  accosted  the  director. 

about  unfettered  and  free,  gave  to  the  place  an  air  “  When  are  you  going  to  let  me  out  ?  ”  cried  the 
of  cheerfulness  and  comfort.  We  handed  our  cards  first. 

to  the  servant,  and  a  few  minutes  after  were  shown  “  You  promised  me  my  release  a  fortnight  ago  1  ” 
into  the  director’s  study.  excljumed  the  second. 

Dr.  E - was  a  man  of  middle  height,  well  “  Have  you  sent  ofi"  my  last  letter  ?  ”  asked  the 

built,  and  naturally  powerful ;  but  a  sallow  face,  a  third. 

circle  of  black  round  each  of  Ids  eyes,  and  a  some-  At  the  first  moment,  and  judging  them  more  from 
what  ungainly  stoop,  gave  him  an  air  of  premature  the  abruptness  of  their  tone  and  the  exceeding 
debility.  He  seemed  about  fifty,  and  there  was  in  shabbiness  of  their  clothes  than  from  their  faces,  I 
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set  down  these  men  for  maniacs ;  but  a  second  look 
showed  me  that  I  was  mistaken.  If  mad,  they 
were,  for  the  time  at  least,  in  perfect  possession  of 

their  senses.  The  sight  of  Dr.  E -  seemed  to 

have  excited  them,  but  there*  was  no  insanity  in  the 
irritation  that  gleamed  in  their  features.  They  re¬ 
mained  pi*rfectly  quiet,  and  the  director  treated 
them  with  greater  resj)ect  than  he  would  have 
shoVn  to  common  lunatics. 

“  You  will  excuse  me,  gentjemen,”  said  he,  un¬ 
covering  himself  before  them,  and  speaking  with 
the  most  insinuating  politeness,  —  “you  will  ex¬ 
cuse  me  if  I  be  unable  to  converse  with  you  at  this 
moment,  for,  as  you  see,  1  have  visitors ;  but  by  and 
by  —  ” 

A  contemptuous  laugh  cut  him  .short.  “  O  yes, 
the  old  story  I  ”  cried  one.  “  You  say  ‘  by  and  by,’ 
and  then  you  never  come  near  us  once  in  a  month.” 
The  doctor  hurried  on,  coloring,  and  we  followed. 

A  tall  man,  with  a  handsome,  thoughtful  face, 
raised  liis  hat  as  we  passed,  but  without  pausing  in 
his  walk. 

“  Is  that  person  mad  ?  ”  I  inquired  of  the  direc¬ 
tor,  who  had  Answered  the  bow  with  a  friendly 
wave  of  the  hand. 

“  Yes,”  replied  he,  nodding  ;  “  but  he  ha.s  lucid 
intem-als.” 

The  man  had  seemed  to  me  as  intelligent  as  any 
one  at  lar»e ;  but  we  were  going  too  fast  for  me  to 
examine  him  very  closely,  and  my  reflections  on  him 
were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  pell-mell  arrival 
of  three  or  four  idiots,  —  genuine  ones  this  time,  — 
who  surrounded  us  with  demonstrations  of  the  mo.st 
exuberant  delight,  and  insisted  upon  shaking 
hands  with  us.  All  asked  to  be  let  loose  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  and  it  was  only  under  the  implicit  promise 
.that  diey  should  r^ain  their  liberty  that  very  after¬ 
noon,  that  they  suflFered  us  to  proceed. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  here  V  ”  said  I  to  one 
with  white  hair  and  a  jovial  face. 

“  Thirty-seven  years,”  he  answered  quickly.  “  I 
came  here  in  1829,  but  my  brother  is  coming  to 
fetch  me  to-morrow,  and  then  I  shall  cross  the  sea 
in  a  boat  of  my  own  invention,  a  beauty,  with  blue 
sides  and  a  wheel  in  the  middle.”  And  the  merry 
old  idiot  ran  ofiT  laughing  and  rubbing  his  hands. 

“  His  brother  has  been  dead  and  buried  these 
fifteen  years,”  whispered  the  doctor. 

The  garden  in  which  we  were  was  about  fifty 
yards  long  by  thirty.  There  were  no  flowers  in  it, 
but  a  profusion  of  lilac-trees  and  a  few  acacias 
threw  a  pleasing  shade  over  the  gravel  paths.  An 
abrupt  turn  in  one  of  these  brought  us  in  sight  of  a 
group  of  five  or  six  patients  playing  at  ca:^s  on  a 
stone  form.  A  man  with  a  blue  apron  and  a  key  in 
his  belt  sat  by  them  reading  the  paper  and  smoking 
a  clajr  pipe.  Tliis,  I  found,  was  the  ^ardian  of  the 
division.  He  had  nearly  twenty  patients  under  his 
surveyance ;  but  it  struck  me  tiiat  the  supervision 
he  exercised  over  them  was  none  of  the  most  watch¬ 
ful.  Perhaps  it  was  he  knew  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal ;  but  certainly,  had  a  lunatic  been  so  minded, 
he  would  have  had  abundant  time  to  slay  another 
without  the  keeper  interfering  with  him. 

The  plavers  stood  up,  and  the  servant  hid  his 
pipe  and  his  paper  at  our  approach. 

•  “  Is  any  one  in  the  drawing-room  ?  ”  asked  the' 

doctor,  tlirowing  a  vexed  look  at  the  servant,  who 
was  ^parently  breaking  a  regulation  in  smoking. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  was  the  answer ;  “  two  gentlemen  are 
plying  at  draughts  there.” 

The  apartment  gratified  with  the  eiiphemious 


name  of  drawing-room  looked  in  all  points  like  a 
third-class  waiting-room  at  a  country  railway-station 
in  France.  A  large  round  table  occupied  its  cen¬ 
tre,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  score  of  old-fa«hioned 
chairs,  covered  with  faded,  worn-out  velvet.  The 
walls  were  whitewashed,  and  in  a  corner  stood  a 
large  iron  stove,  protected  by  a  formidable  grating 
of  wire-work,  destined,  no  doubt,  to  keep  the  lunatics 
from  playing  with  the  fire,  llie  two  patients  who 
were  playing  at  draughts  seenu'd  quiet  and  inoffen¬ 
sive  ;  had  I  mot  them  elsewhere  than  in  a  maison 
de  santd,  I  should  never  have  suspected  them  of  un¬ 
soundness  of  mind ;  and,  as  it  was,  I  have  nothing 
but  the  assurance  of  the  director  to  guarantee  me 
that  they  were  indeed  what  they  were  supposed  to 
be.  I  could  not  but  remark  that  it  was  jierhaps 
hard  to  subject  tfi  so  complete  a  privation  of  liberty 
men  whose  insanity  the  doctor  himself  avowed  to 
be  only  intermittent. 

“  Do  you  never  allow  your  patients  to  go  out  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

The  director  shook  his  head. 

“  Not  even  for  a  country  walk,  attended  by  a  ser¬ 
vant  ?  ”  I  inquired  again.  “  You  are  so  near  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes  that  there  could  surely  be  no 
danger  for  the  convalescent  or  for  the  lucid  to  take 
this  little  recreation.  I  should  have  thought,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  would  accelerate  their  cure.” 

“  External  walks  are  not  a  part  of  my  treatment,” 
repeated  the  doctor,  with  dry  politeness. 

“  And  thus,”  exclaimed  mv  friend,  “  that  old 
man  who  came  here  in  1829  lias  been  cooped  up 
thirty-seven  years  within  the  limits  of  this  tiny  gar¬ 
den  f  ” 

The  director  threw  a  searching  look  at  us.  The 
sympathy  we  were  displaying  for  his  patients 
seemed  to  him  no  douht  misplaced. 

“  Do  you  wish  the  friend  whom  you  desire  to 
place  in  my  hands  to  take  walks  out  of  doors  ?  ” 
he  inquired. 

“  No-o,”  I  stammered,  growing  red,  and  not 
knowing  very  well  how  to  answer. 

My  French  friend,  in  order  to  e.xtricate  us  from 
the  strait  into  which  our  imprudence  had  placed  us, 
turned  the  subject,  and  asked  the  doctor  what  were 
the  regulations  of  his  establishment. 

“  In  this  division,”  he  replied,  “  the  boarders  rise 
at  si.x  in  the  summer,  and  at  seven  in  winter ;  at 
nine  they  take  coffee,  at  twelve  breakfast,  and  at 
five  dinner.  At  eight  in  all  seasons  they  go  to  bed, 
each  in  a  room  of  his  own.” 

“  And  during  the  daytime  may  they  sit  in  their 
rooms  to  read  or  write  ?  ” 

“  No,”  answered  tlie  director ;  “  wc  do  not  allow 

Crivacy  in  this  division.  In  the  first  ward  the 
oarders  may  go  in  and  out  of  their  apartments  as 
they  please ;  but  here  they  must  do  what  reading 
or  writing  they  have  in  this  drawing-room.” 

I  have  already  described  this  piteous  room,  of 
which  every  corner  bore  trace  of  age  and  wear ;  and 
I  tried  to  picture  to  myself  what  must  be  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  those  who  were  convalescent,  or  only  par¬ 
tially  insane,  at  being  obliged  to  pass  their  summer 
days  and  their  winter  evenings  in  ,this  dreary,  un- 
comfbrtahle  place,  in  the  company  of  a  boorish,  ruf¬ 
fianly  keeper,  and  of  idiots  who  chuckled  and  jab¬ 
bered  around.  How  read  ?  how  write  ?  how  think 
under  such  conditions  ?  For  a  man  who  came  to 
seek  rest  after  nervous  irritation,  must  not  such  a 
life  be  torture  ?  and,  besides,  was  it  not  calculated 
to- push  a  man  who  was  not  yet  mad  to  become  so 
from  sheer  weariness  and  worrv  ?  I  glanced  at  the 
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two  men  who  had  stopped  their  ^me  of  draughts, 
and,  cortes,  their  looks  most  painfully  corroborated 
my  reflections. 

“  Are  you  content  here  ?  ”  I  whispered  to  one. 
He  threw  a  deep  glance  at  me,  and  then  let  his 
eyes  glide  furtively  but  meaningly  towards  the 
dirt'ctor.  This  was  all  his  answer. 

I  felt  inexpressibly  saddened.  “  Poor  fellow  !  ” 
I  murmured  to  myself.  “  How  unravel  the  secret 
which  is  wrapped  up  in  that  glance  ?  How  reatl 
in  the  lines  of  that  griefful  lace  the  sad  tale  of 
which  each  wrinkle  is  a  page  ?  Those  eyes,  now 
dim  with  tears,  must  once  nave  gleamed  as  brightly 
as  mine ;  that  heart,  so  dull  and  drooping,  must 
once  have  had  its  hopes,  its  dreams,  and  its  ambi¬ 
tion  1  That  hand  has  not  always  bi-en  enfevered ; 
that  brow  has  not  always  been  contracted  as  in 
pain ;  and  that  voice,  so  faint  and  tirt*d,  has  not 
always  borne,  as  now,  such  a  heavy  burden  of  mys¬ 
tery  1  Poor  fellow  !  how  guess  at  the  misfortunes, 
at  the  long  series  of  sorrows,  perhaps,  that  have 
hurried  him  here  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  doctor  1  ”  I  exclaimed, 
OTving  vent  to  my  gl(X)my  thoughts,  “you  must 
have  in  your  mind  a  host  of  very  harrowing  se¬ 
crets  !  ” 

The  director  accepted  this  remark  as  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  experience.  “  Yes,  alas  !  ”  said  he. 
“  You  have  heard  the  proverb,  ‘  Truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction  ’ ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  have  seen 
much  of  lunatic  a^lums  that  can  understand  its 
full  significance.  Ine  most  heartrending  of  novels 
are  not  to  be  found  at  the  booksellers’,”  he  added, 
with  a  half-sigh.  “  They  are  here  ” ;  and  he  point¬ 
ed  to  the  garden  where  his  patients  were  walking ; 
“  each  of  those  men  is  a  volume  !  ” 

“  Bound  in  very  poor  cloth,”  observed  a  maniac, 
who  had  overheard  the  last  words,  and  who  dis- 
plaved  a  coat  that  resembled  a  piece  of  patchwork 
quitting. 

We  all  laughed,  and  the  doctor  led  us  towards 
the  firxt  division,  which  was  separated  from  the 
second  by  a  large  gate  painted  green. 

“  This  is  for  the  first-class  patients,”  he  explained. 

“For  those  who  are  well,  or  nearly  so?”  we 
asked. 

He  colored  a  little.  “  Those  who  are  in  the  Jirst 
division  pay  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight 
hundred  francs  a  month,”  he  replied ;  “  those  in  the 
second  pay  but  two  hundred  and  fifty.” 

“  Ah  !  even  in  a  mad-house,  then,  money  has  its 
castes  1  ”  I  sighed. 

At  this  moment,  and  just  as  we  were  about  to 
pass  through  the  gate,  a  small  man,  with  a  pale 
face  and  a  bushy  red  beard,  rushed  up  to  us,  gestic¬ 
ulating.  At  the  first  words  he  uttered,  as  much  as 
by  his  unmistakably  British  countenance,  I  recog¬ 
nized  him  for  a  countryman  of  mine. 

“  Docteur  I  Docteur  I  ”  cried  he,  in  broken  French, 
and  striving  to  make  himself  understood  in  an  in¬ 
comprehensible  mixture  of  English  and  other  lan¬ 
guages,  —  “  Docteur  I  let  me  out  —  you  promised 
—  you  —  you  —  ” 

“  Let  me  be  your  interpreter,”  I  said,  remarking 
that  the  doctor  seemed  to  make  no  meaning  out  of 
what  he  said. 

“  Oh  I  ”  exclaimed  he,  whilst  his  face  became 
scarlet  with  pleasure,  “  are  you  an  Englishman  ?  ” 
and  he  seized  me  eagerly  by  tbe  hand.  The  direc¬ 
tor  beckoned  to  me  to  come  along,  but  my  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  I  took  no  heed. 

“  Listen  1  ”  cried  the  patient.  “  This  is  my  case. 
You  can,  perhaps,  be  of  use  to  me.  For  Heaven’s 


sake,  therefore,  and  out  of  Christian  charity,  do 
not  forget  what  I  tell  you.  My  name  is  Frederick 

G - .  I  am  a  Scotchman,  and  live  near  (Glasgow. 

Last  January  I  left  England  to  take  a  few  days’ 
pleasure-trip  to  Paris.  Having  scarcely  ever  trav¬ 
elled  before,  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  from  Scot¬ 
land,  together  with  my  imprudence  in  plunging  at 
once  into  sight-seeing  without  taking  any  rest,  com¬ 
bined  to  make  me  ill.  I  was  seized  with  a  brain 

fever,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Hotel  de  H - , 

where  I  was  staying,  instead  of  sending  for  a  doc¬ 
tor  and  tending  me  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
fetched  the  police,  who,  on  the  certificate  of  two 
Government  physicians,  shut  me  up  here  as  a  mad¬ 
man.  During  ten  days  1  was  kept  in  the  fourth  di¬ 
vision  of  this  house,  —  that  of  the  dangerous  lunatics, 
confined  by  day  in  a  strait-waistcoat  and  tied  by 
night  on  to  a  hard  iron  bed,  in  a  stone  cell  without 
a  fire.  How  it  was  that  I  did  not  lose  my  senses 
altogether  under  such  treatment  I  am  sure  1  do 
not  know.  But,  happily  and  providentially,  I  was 
cured.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  shook  off  my 
fever,  and  was  then  transferred  to  this  second 
ward,  where,  notwithstanding  that  since  February 
I  have  been  perfectly  fit  to  be  released,  I  have  been 
detained  unjustly  for  nine  months.  I  have  no  means 
of  corresponding  with  my  family,  for  the  director 
suppresses  all  my  letters ;  and  my  mother  and  my 
sister  (the  only  relations  I  have),  judging  from  my 

silence  and  from  Dr.  E - ’s  reports,  think,  no 

doubt,  that  1  am  really  mad.  To  make  matters 
worse,  neither  the  doctor  nor  his  assistant  nor  the 
keepers  understand  a  word  of  English ;  and  I  am 
therefore  totally  unable  to  prove  to  them  my  soimd- 
ness  of  mind  —  ”  The  unhappy  man  paused,  and 
seemed  ready  to  cry.  • 

“  But,”  said  I,  astonished  and  shocked,  “  is  there 
no  inspection  exercised  by  Government  over  these 
houses  ?  ”  Do  you  never  receive  the  visit  of  a  mag¬ 
istrate,  or  of  a  judicial  officer  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  Scotchman ;  “  but  the  in¬ 
spection  is  a  mere  formality.  Once  every  six 
months  a  procureur  imperial  goes  the  round  of  the 
four  divisions,  but  it  is  quite  useless  to  make  any 
complaints  to  him ;  for  accustomed  as  he  is  to  hear 
the  same  petitions  from  every  lunatic  he  addresses, 
he  pays  no  attention  to  them,  and  sets  down  one’s 
prayers  for  symptoms  of  insanity.  Besides,”  added 
the  poor  fellow,  in  a  low  voice,  “  the  director  makes 
the  procureur  believe  exactly  what  he  pleases ;  and  if 
the  latter  observe,  by  chance,  that  such  and  such  a 
patient  looks  perfectly  well,  the  doctor  can  always 
reply  that  the  man  is  merely  in  a  lucid  interval, 
and  that  in  a  few  days  he  will  have  a  relapse.  The 
magistrate  has  other  things  to  do  besides  finding 
out  whether  such  statements  be  true  or  not.  He 
goes  away  satisfied,  and  no  more  is  seen  of  him  for 
half  a  year. 

“  This  gentleman  appears  to  me  of  perfectly 
sound  mind.  Dr.  E - ,”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  director,  speaking  with  evi¬ 
dent  vexation ;  “  but  he  has  been  very  Ul,  and  has 
only  lately  recovered.  He  will  be  released  in  a  few 
davs.” 

1  translated  this  assurance  to  my  fellow-country¬ 
man,  and,  at  the  same  time,  mentioned  to  him  my 
address,  promising  that  if  he  had  not  called  upon 
me  in  a  fortnight,  I  should  conclude  that  he  were 
still  under  confinement,  and  make  his  case  known 
at  the  British  Embassy. 

I  am  bappy  to  add  that  within  a  week  of  our 
visit  the  ill-fated  Scotchman  was  liberated,  and  left 
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Fr»nce  with  the  well-settlod  and  prudent  determi¬ 
nation  never  to  set  foot  in  it  aji^ain. 

The  divition  differed  essentially  from  the 
second  in  that,  although  the  garden  was  a  great 
deal  larger,  there  were  much  fewer  iK“ople  in  it. 
One  or  two  patients  only  were  wallcing  about: 
quiet,  gentlehianlike  men  they  were,  who  seemed 
rather  to  shun  us,  for  they  retreated  to  their  rooms 
as  soon  as  we  appeared,  and  did  not  show  them¬ 
selves  again.  One  old  man  alone,  wrapped  up  in 
a  long  blue  cloak,  and  with  a  deplorabtv  rt*d  nose, 
apostrophized  the  doctor,  and  told  him  tkat  he  was 
a  scoundrel.  But  the  director  laughed  so  good- 
naturedlv  that  I  saw  that,  with  regard  to  this  in¬ 
mate  at  least,  liis  conscience  was  fjerfectly  at  rest. 

After  going  the  round  of  the  garden,  we  entered 
a  smart  one-storied  pavilion,  and  e.xamined  the  two 
rooms  which  it  contained.  One  of  these  was  dis¬ 
posable,  and  its  price,  board  and  private  attendant 
included,  was,  the  director  told  us,  500  francs  a 
month,  —  that  is,  £  240  a  year,  —  a  monstrous  sum 
for  an  apartment  furnished  with  the  most  rigid 
simplicity,  and  for  an  ordinaiy  which,  judging  from 
the  dinner  I  saw  carried  to  one  of  the  patients,  was 
very  far  from  sumptuous.  A  halt-pint  bowl  of 
broth,  a  small  slice  of  boiled  beef  upon  one  plate,  a 
similar  slice  of  roast  veal  upon  another,  a  few 
beans,  and  a  solitarj’  apple  of  the  qu.ality  worth 
threepence  the  dozen,  —  such  was  the  dinner  of  Dr. 

E - ’s  first-class  boarders  on  the  <lay  we  visited 

his  establishment. 

There  remained  yet  two  divisions  to  sec,  the 
third  and  the  fourth ;  and  the  yells  and  shouts  I 
heard  proceeding  from  the  latter  made  me  an.\iouB  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  it.  But  the  doctor,  who  proba¬ 
bly  thought  that  we  had  .«een  enough,  respectfully 
excused  himself  from  showing  us  any  more.  The 
third  divhtion,  he  urged,  was  re.served  entirely  for 
aged,  invalid,  and  epileptic  patients,  —  the  sight  of 
it  could  only  cause  us  pain.  As  for  the  fourth,  it 
was  peopled  by  raving  manias,  to  whom  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  expose  one’s  self.  There  was  no 
insisting,  but  I  ventured  hesitatingly  to  inquire 
what  were  the  means  of  restraint  employed  in  case 
of  unruliness  or  mischievousness.  The  answer  was 
not  very  straightforward,  but  I  could  gather  from  it 
that  the  inmaUfs  were  never  subjected  to  blows, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  insubordination  they  were 
put  into  strait-waistcoats,  and  fastened  on  to  arm¬ 
chairs  of  a  peculiar  contrivance.  If  these  methods 
failed,  they  were  occasionally  placed  in  a  cold  bath 
for  six  or  eight  hours,  or  made  to  undergo  a  series 
of  douchen,  that  is,  shower-baths  of  uncommon  vio¬ 
lence.  The  doctor  added  that  he  seldom  made  any 
systematic  attempt  to  ctire  his  patients.  He  thought 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  leave  them  to  them¬ 
selves,  on  the  principle  that  madness  is  a  disease  of 
which  it  is  usually  impossible  to  discover  the  or- 
ranic  cause,  and  which  it  is  hence  useless  to  com¬ 
bat  methodically.  “  If  a  man,”  said  he,  “  do  not 
regain  his  senses  by  himself,  he  will  never  do  so 
with  the  help  of  any  one  else.” 

As  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  judge  of  the  effects 
of  these  theories  upon  a  mere  passing  sight,  I  am 
unable  to  form  a  thoroughly  impartial  opinion  as  to 
the  system  pursued  with  regard  to  lunatics  in 
French  private  a.^lums  ;  but,  judging  from  what  I 
heard  told  me,  after  his  release,  by  lUr.  Frederick 

(j - ,  to  whom  I  have  above  alluded,  I  cannot  but 

repeat  that  I  consider  the  existence  of  maisons  de 
ssnt^  as  now  regulated,  to  be  open  to  many  and 
most  lamentable  abuses.  The  supervision  exer¬ 


cised  over  them  by  Government  is  altogether  in¬ 
sufficient  ;  many  men  are  retained  in  them  a  most 
unwarrantable  time  after  their  recover)’,  and  it  is 
much  to  lie  feared  ‘that  many,  confined  in  them  un¬ 
justly,  are  unable  to  bear  the  depressing,  melan¬ 
choly  life  to  which  they  are  forcea,  and  positively 
go  mad. 

The  French  are  very  proud  of  their  great  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789,  which  overthrew  so  many  blamable 
institutions  of  the  past.  AVlio  knows  but  that  it 
may  not  need  the  results  of  a  new  ’89  to  work  a 
solid  and  salutary  reform  in  the  organization  of  mai¬ 
sons  de  sante.  and  to  limit  private  mad-houses  to 
their  true  and  exclusive  destination,  —  that  of  re¬ 
treats  for  those  who  an*  really  and  unquestionably 
insane  ? 


TOM  BUTLER. 

A  hoy’s  IIF.KO. 

IN  SIX  CUAITKKS.  —  I.  TUB  HILL. 

Fon  every  boy  there  is  his  hero,  —  a  splendid, 
valiant,  noble  creature,  to  whom  he  looks  up,  phys¬ 
ically.  As  the  hero  holds  the  smaller  hand  in  his, 
and  strides  along,  the  boy  admires  and  treasure.^ 
every  speech.  Such  a  one  for  me  was  once  the 
brave  and  gallant  Tom  Butler,  who  knew  the  world, 
which  I  did  not ;  who  could  talk,  could  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything.  Yet  there  were  not  so  many 
years  between  us.  It  was  clear  nrtion  that  inter¬ 
posed  the  large  interval.  With  this  hero  I  became 
acquainteil  very  early  in  life.  He  comes  before  me 
in  three  scenes,  and  the  first  scene  was  abroad  in  a 
foreign  country. 

At  one  jieriod  I  see  our  family  in  France,  on  a 
hill  overlooking  Havre,  attended  by  ma-sters, 
watched  over  by  that  conscientious  governess.  Miss 
Simpson,  while  I  myself  was  in  a  state  of  eternal 
protest  and  revolt.  Never  did  the  bright  blessings 
—  and  such  cheap  blessings  as  they  are  I  —  of  sun 
and  tropical  days,  and  balmy  airs,  and  trees,  and 
acres  of  soft  grass,  eddying  down  towards  the  town 
far  below,  seem  so  inviting.  Those  recollections 
are  shaded  by  no  d.ork  or  lowering  days,  no  gloomy 
fogs,  no  weeks  of  drizzle ;  it  was  Italian,  cerulean 
blue,  pleasant  green,  and  most  inviting. 

The  hill,  or  Cdte,  as  it  was  called,  was  an  agree¬ 
able  suburb,  looking  down  on  the  great  seaport, 
whose  houses,  docks,  and  stores  were  all  clustered 
below,  with  the  sea  beyond.  A  most  agreeable 
amphitheatre  it  was,  and  the  descent  was  in  the 
main  by  terraces  and  stages  of  steps.  The  ascent, 
under  the  broiling  French  suns,  coming  at  the  close 
of  an  important  expedition  to  the  town  was  a  very 
serious  and  exhausting  business.  On  the  edge  of 
the  hill,  I  see  now  a  sort  of  comb,  as  it  were,  of 
bright  villas  on  the  roadside,  witli  a  fine  common  in 
front.  I  say  “  fine  ”  liecause  adapted  to  boys’  sport 
of  eveiy  degree,  —  to  fights,  ball  play,  kite-flying, 
and  what  not.  Those  residences,  that  seem  to  me 
now  like  houses  out  of  an  opera,  for  they  were  al¬ 
ways  in  the  glare  of  the  Havre  sun,  were  cheerful 
in  their  yellow  tone,  their  green  jalousies,  their 
old-fa.“hioncd  air,  and  the  luxuriant  gardens  behind 
and  about  them,  where  the  apple-trees  abounded, 
and  the  oranges  tried  to  grow,  but  were  cut  off  in 
an  untimely  way  by  organized  parties  of  bandits. 
The  grapes  clustered  about  the  windows  so  luxuri¬ 
antly  that  they  were  held  in  low  estimation  as  not 
worth  pill^e  and  inferior  in  quality. 

More  of  these  mansions  were  occupied  by  English 
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colonists,  —  one  or  two  by  English  exiles ;  and  I 
recall  our  immediate  neighbor,  seen  within  his 
chateau-like  gate  stooping  over  his  flowers,  a  Cap¬ 
tain  Butler,  one  sleeve  of  hiy  pepper-an<Lsalt  shoot¬ 
ing-coat  growing  flat  to  his  chest.  A  great  family 
swarmed  about  him,  and  there  were  rumors  of  a 
struggle  and  sure  privations. 

He  was  a  grave  man,  haughty  and  reserved,  and 
seemed  then  to  take  that  curious  sha{)e  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  potentate,  as  1  have  often  n'marked,  endowed 
with  more  mysterious  power  and  importance,  — 
greater  than  seem  to  invest  individuals  of  the  real 
influence  of  a  later  era.  Our  houses  did  not  know 
each  other,  though  we  were  not  indisposed  to  inti- 
macv,  —  a  distance,  however,  that  did  not  extend 
to  tire  junior  branches.  His  sun,  Tom  Butler,  a 
tall  English  lad,  thin,  wiry,  and  pale,  I  looked  up 
to  with  a  longing  admiration,  —  he  was  so  independ¬ 
ent,  so  grand,  so  strong,  and  went  where  he  liked. 
He  seemed  a  separate  potentate,  too,  and  could 
“  tlo  things,”  which  some  way  I  never  could.  In¬ 
deed,  we  saw  that  he  and  the  one-armed  captain 
were  not  on  good  terms,  and  two  of  us,  one  day,  on 
a  guilty  ascent  up  an  apple-tree  in  the  next  garden, 
heard  below  us  a  frightlul  altercation  between  the 
two  men.  Peeping  through  the  branches,  —  and  not 
without  misgiving  lest  the  scene  might  end  indirect¬ 
ly  in  our  own  personal  detection,  trial,  and  execu¬ 
tion,  —  we  saw  the  captain’s  .square  face  glowing 
with  a  sort  of  mournful  and  suppressed  fhry,  and 
caught  these  memorable  words  :  — 

“  You  dinf/raee/l  me  before,  sir,  and  you  have  now 
disgraced  me  again  !  ” 

We  had  to  carry  this  denunciation  about  with  us 
for  days,  nearly  bursting,  and  not  daring  to  reveal 
it  to  mortal,  save  an  English  maid,  who  could  be 
relied  on,  and  who  shook  her  head  and  said  “  Like 
enough,  —  like  enough  I  ” 

The  English  complexion  of  the  district  was  cer¬ 
tainly  verj-  strong.  Not  very  far  on  was  Mr.  Dar- 
byshire’s  house,  a  charming  English  place,  with  hot¬ 
houses  and  greenhouses,  and  a  real  Scotch  gar¬ 
dener,  who  had  been  there  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
could  not  pass  one  of  the  roadside  crosses,  or  meet 
a  procession,  without  his  features  expressing  open 
pain  and  hostility.  Tliey  were  “  a  peeteous  crew,” 
he  said,  to  the  last,  “  the  puir  benighted  creeturs,” 
and  the  like.  He  would  not  mix  with  them.  His 
master,  Mr.  Darbysliire,  was  a  wealthy  mercliant, 
in  the  shipping  way,  who  had  shares  in  the  steamers 
between  .Southampton  and  our  port,  and  was  uni¬ 
versally  known  as  “M.  Debbisha.”  A  little  under 
the  hill,  with  its  roof  on  a  level  with  its  crest,  was 
Mr.  Longtail’s  English  academy,  with  its  highest 
references,  to  the  Ueverend  William  Short,  British 
chaplain ;  to  Captain  Gunter,  H.  B.  M.  Consul 
Quai  Montpensier ;  to  the  Lord  Montattic ;  to  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Colman ;  to  W.  H.  Darbyshire, 
Esq.,  The  Cote,  Havre ;  and  to  many  more.  Mrs. 
Longtail  looked  after  the  boys’  linen,  and  “  was  a 
guarantee  for  the  comforts  of  a  home.”  This  was 
her  husband’s  fond  and  too  partial  statement,  loud¬ 
ly  dissented  from  by  the  voung  gentlemen,  who  called 
him  old  “  Pig-in-the-Wind,”  the  origin  for  which 
extraordinary'  8obric|uet  I  never  discoven'd,  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  thought  of  asking.  “  Guarantee,  indeed,”  said 
Tom,  contemptuously,  “  yes,  guarantee,  —  that 's  all 
the  tea  we  get  out  of  her  I  —  and  fine  swash  it  is !  ” 
'The  young  gentlemen  wore  a  uniform  here,  gilt  but¬ 
tons  and  puce-colored  cuffs  and  collars. 

Our  house,  as  I  have  ssdd,  was  charming  to  look 
at,  with  its  green  jalousies  and  vines  creeping  all 


over,  and  its  cool  porch.  The  upper  story  took 
the  shape  of  a  pediment  or  triangle  with  a  circu¬ 
lar  window,  or  hole  in  the  middle,  an  apartment 
which  I  always  fondly  ambitioned,  not  for  the  ele¬ 
vation  or  for  the  view,  which  was  fine,  but  for  the 
mechanical  pleasures  associated  with  that  window ; 
for  the  intricacies  and  peculiarities  were  more  than 
are  usually  attached  to  a  French  window.  It  was 
otherwise  allotted.  It  commanded  a  full  view,  too, 
of  the  charming  common,  where  all  the  sports  went 
on,  and  where  the  boys  of  the  district,  pursuing 
their  various  pastimes  with  much  cheerful  noise 
and  spirits,  inflamed  me  —  but  too  often  detained 
within,  as  punishment  for  idleness — to  the  verge 
of  frenzy.  Then  I  would  see  —  taking  a  furtive 
glance  askance  from  the  Homan  history  —  that  the 
gentlemanly  Darbyshire  boys — “young  princes,” 
Miss  Simpson  held'  them  up  to  us,  for  their  genteel 
deportment  —  were  j)laying  “  prisoners’  base,”  or, 
more  seductive  still,  flying  the  kite. 

The  advantages  which  residence  in  France  was 
supposed  to  ofier  for  educational  purposes  were  not 
lost  sight  of.  All  masters  available  were  duly 
“  laid  on,”  as  it  were,  to  supplement  Miss  Simpson, 
whose  very’  universal  range  of  accomplishments,  of 
course,  precluded  her  from  having  a  very-  profound 
acquaintance  with  any  special  branch.  I  think, 
however,  she  secretly  rather  resented  this  introduc¬ 
tion,  though  there  was  an  indemnity  in  the  visits 
of  the  professors.  ’Their  variety  lent  a  piquancy 
to  the  day’s  routine. 

When  the  young  ladies  received  their  lessons  she 
always  assisted,  in  right  of  her  office.  'The  French 
master’s  name  was  M.  Bernard,  quite  a  picture 
semi-ecclesiastical,  —  with  a  yvhite  neckcloth,  to 
which  .starch  was  unknown,  swathed  about  his  neck 
on  the  hotte.st  days,  and  secimed  finnly  by  a  hair 
brooch  set  round  with  imitation  diamonds.  1  am 
thus  particular  because  I  had  often  studied  him 
minutely.  He  had  a  long  blue  coat ;  his  head  was 
bald ;  he  had  that  amiable,  soft  way  of  talking,  and 
cliirping  air  of  general  assent  to  everything  that  we 
see  in  old  gentlemen  on  the  Frenct  boards.  He 
arrived  every  second  day,  having  a  few  pupils 
on  the  Cote,  showing  the  usual  signs  of  intense  heat. 

To  say  that  his  knowledge  of  English  was  merely 
imperfect  would  be  too  indulgent  a  compliment,  it 
being  very  much  akin  to  the  language  in  which  the 
British  sailor  converses  with  the  Chinese.  But, 
yvith  the  innate  gallantry-  of  a  Frenchman,  he  was 
always  recognizing  “  Mees  Sceinsong’s  ”  presence, 
—  was  she  not  a  sister,  too,  in  his  prolession  ?  —  by 
politely  taking  her,  as  it  were,  into  the  lesson.  And 
a  favorite  formula  of  his  was,  after  a  pinch  of  snuflF, 
which  he  carefully  brushed  off  the  starchless  neck¬ 
cloth  with  the  back  of  his  little  finger,  “  Mais  pour 
ces  choses  Ik,  mon  enfant.  Mademoiselle  S^m- 
song,  vous  dira  tout  apres.”  Miss  Simpson  always 
knew  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  much  as  the  na¬ 
tive  Sepoys  pick  up  British  words  of  command,  and 
would  smile  and  nod  and  murmur,  “  Wee.  Je  ferry'  I 
Now,  Mary,  attend  to  what  Moosier  Bernard  says.” 
With  the  “  petites  dames,”  it  must  be  said,  he  got 
on  excellently.  'There  was  that  laudable  emulation, 
which  seems  more  found  among  girls,  to  have  their 
“  themes  ”  ready,  —  “  dictees  ”  he  called  them,  — 
besides  a  pride  which  I  think  was  unafccountably 
wanting  in  myself  and  other  contemporaries  of  my 
acquaintance.  We  only  gave  grudging  measure, 
and  any  device  was  greedily  seized  to  riiirk  work. 
He  wo^d  at  times  lose  temper,  and  make  me  a  long 
impassioned,  chalenreuse  discourse,  as  if  he  were  in 
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a  pulpit.  He  used  gestures  and  a  variety  of  tones, 
telling  me  that  I  had  a  “  Idthargie  incroyable,”  and 
also  r^ly  seemed  to  hint  that  me  certain  and  ulti¬ 
mate  doom  in  store  for  me  was  an  ignominious  end, 

—  I  suppose  the  French  guillotine,  if  my  disgracelul 
career  terminated  in  h  is  country.  All  tliis  I  gathered 
firom  his  manner  more  than  from  his  words,  though 
I  was  pictung  up  French  in  an  astonishing  way, 
from  clandestine  association  with  what  were  called 
'the  “low  boys”  of  the  place.  Every  month  M. 
Bernard’s  modest  stipend  was  pmd  him,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  solemnity  and  circumstance  which  gratified  him 
not  a  little,  he  coming  in  uniform,  as  it  were,  —  his 
Sunday  coat,  a  genuinely  starched  tie,  and  no  hair 
brooch,  —  the  absence  of  that  ornament  being, 
strange  to  say,  his  grandest  tenue.  Then  he  was 
received  in  the  drawinji-room,  announced  by  the 
too  familiar  John  as  “  Meshew  Bernard,”  and  al¬ 
ter  the  interpassage  of  a  seaUtd  envelope,  cake  and 
English  “  snerri  ”  were  introduced,  —  it  always 
made  him  cough  and  me  laugh,  —  the  whole  con¬ 
cluding  with  my  being  abruptly  hurried  out  to  a 
cell.  He  used  sometimes  to  moralize  over  me  in  my 
own  presence,  first  blowing  his  nose,  and  then  look¬ 
ing  fixedly  into  the  handkerchief  as  if  remarking 
there  something  quite  unusual.  “  A  ce  que  me 
parait,  madame,  cet  enfant  Ik  a  un  naturel  effrene 
qu’il  faut  tenir  k  main  bride.  Mais  j’espere  ”  —  sip 
nom  the  glass  of  sherri,  —  “que  le  bon  Dieu, — 
qu’enfin  les  priferes  de  sa  bonne  mere,”  &c.,  &c. 
Then  seeing  the  consternation  this  denunciation 
caused,  as  it  were  hinting  at  crimes  that  he  could 
not  disclose,  he  would  change  his  note  altogether. 
“  Poah  I  We  must  have  courage,  madame.  He 
has  a  brave  spirit.  We  shall  make  a  man  of  him  t 
As  for  the  good  boys,  I  would  not  give  that  tor  them. 
Puer  bonse  indolis.  11  a  de  I’esprit,  mais  il  faut 
seulement  le  faire  bomer !  ” 

Now  I  see  Mr.  John  showing  in  another  gentle¬ 
man,  the  professor  of  music,  M.  Belcour,  a  hand¬ 
some  young  man  with  long  brown  hair,  wliich  he 
tossed  a  good  deal.  To  him  Miss  Simpson’s  man¬ 
ner  was  quite  ditferent,  being  curt  and  haughty  to 
the  last  degree,  as  though  she  suspected  him.  We 
could  not  understand  the  motive  of  this,  which  was 
indeed  only  a  frail  guard  for  her  unprotected  heart. 
The  handsome  Belcour  had,  indeed,  subdued  it  to 
his  own.  Not  that  he  cared  for  that  cheap  victory, 

—  a  governess  indeed !  He  dreamed  of  the  great 
English  countess,  with  an  estate  in  the  rich  fat 
England,  among  “  ces  gens  de  bierre  et  puddin.” 
He  was  full  of  sentiment,  and  made  his  dark  eyes 
roll  for  practice.  He  used  to  play  with  frantic  en- 
ergy,  “  splashing  ”  the  notes  a^ut,  as  it  were,  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ceiling.  He  had  this  singularity, 
he  would  teach  nothing  but  his  own  music,  bring¬ 
ing  “  them  little  wisps  o’  songs,”  as  Mr.  John  hap¬ 
pily  described  them,  a  picture  of  a  mournful  ^oung 
man  on  the  title,  following  a  flight  of  birds  with  an 
inexpressible  look  of  depression.  “  Rkve  de  Bon- 
HEUR,”  it  was  called ;  and  I  remember  the  morn¬ 
ing  that  he  brought  it,  presenting  it  with  an  infinite 
homage  and  melancholy  empressemcnt  to  the  head 
of  the  house,  conveying  that  it  had  been  composed 
expressly  In  her  honor.  He  fancied,  I  think,  that 
the  vast  Estates  of  which  he  dreamed  were  some¬ 
where,  for  there  was  an  air  of  substantial  comfort, 
not  to  say  luxuiy,  —  wine  from  England,  &c., — 
which  begmled  mm.  Later  it  was  mscovereil  the 
Rcve  de  Bonheur  had  been  presented,  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  declaration  of  its  production,  to  several  ladies 


during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  He  was  too  ro-. 
niantic  for  the  humble  sphere  he  moved  in ;  actual 
instruction  formed  a  very  small  portion  of  his  school 
of  teaching,  the  main  principle  of  which  was  to 
ramble  in  a  dreamy  way  over  the  chords,  to  play 
and  sing  “  little  things  of  his  own.”  When  at  last 
he  was  firmly  remonstrated  with  upon  this  unprofit¬ 
able  svstem,  he  answered  haughtily  that,  “  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  there  was  a  disposition  to  find  fault  ?  ” 
“  Well,  scarcely  that  —  ”  “  Yes,  yes,  there  was. 
Let  it  end,  then ;  it  was  a  mere  slavery.  He  could 
not  teach  these  children ;  they  had  no  esprit,  no 
emotion,  —  point  d’ume  1  ” 

This  unwarrantable  attack  produced  quite  a  new 
tone,  and  a  quiet  dismissal ;  on  which  M.  Belcour 
quite  lost  his  temper,  behaved  like  an  enraged  one, 
held  out  a  wrist  that  quivered  as  he  proclaimed  that 
he  had  been  treated  “  brutally,”  and  quite  uncon¬ 
sciously  revealed  a  not  too-wiute  shirt,  with  very 
saw-like  edges.  He  witlidrew  forever,  but  the  next 
day  sent  in  a  charge  for  two  francs,  filly  cents,  for  a 
piece  of  music,  which  was  duly  sent  to  him.  Later 
a  mysterious  story  reached  the  house,  —  brought,  I 
believe,  by  M.  Bernard,  —  and  which,  from  the  se¬ 
crecy  and  awful  looks,  we  concluded  was  nothing 
less  than  Housebreaking,  or  a  great  case  of  Arson ; 
but  I  believe  the  real  truth  was,  that  the  music-pub¬ 
lisher’s  wife,  —  ahem  I  —  “  ce  pauvre  Schneider  1  ” 
said  M.  Bernard,  —  which  must  have  referred  to  an 
el(^ment  of  some  description. 

M.  Belcour’s  successor  was  quite  a  different  sort 
of  man,  a  half  German,  Weimar  by  name,  stout, 
red-faced,  yellow-haired,  and  lame.  He  always 
seemed  to  be  fragrant  of  cherrj-brandy ;  not  that  I 
had  made  acquaintance  yet  with  that  agreeable 
liquor,  but  it  seemed  to  have  an  air  of  familiarity. 
He  sometimes  indirectly  apologized  for  introducing 
that  aroma,  laying  it  on  “the  heat  of  the  day.” 
He  was  a  great  professor,  in  heavy  practice,  and 
had  the  duty  of  teaching  three  times  a  week,  at 
contract  price,  the  young  ladies  of  a  convent  close 
by.  This  simple  fact  accounted  for  the  almost  ma¬ 
lignant  hostility  of  Belcour,  whom  the  thought  of 
the  various  young  English  heiresses  there  pursuing 
their  education,  inflamed  to  madness.  M.  Weimar 
was  a  true  anchorite,  and  cared  onfr  for  his  piano, 
after,  of  course,  his  well-known  Harmonies  Pra¬ 
tiques,  a  vast  work,  of  which  he  had  done  only  the 
first  number,  and  in  which  he  intended  to  give 
specimens  of  modulations  from  every  known  key 
into  every  other.  This,  on  the  doctrine  of  permu¬ 
tation,  involved  a  vast  amount  of  paper  and  notes, 
and  he  had  only  ventured  on  what  he  called  “  mon 
premier  cahier.”  I  confess  I  was  delighted  with 
this  specimen  of  harmony ;  for  there  was  in  my 
abandoned  nature  this  redeeming  point,  an  intense 
love  of  music,  and  of  harmonies  and  modulations. 
Here  was  a  new  realm ;  and  while  he  showed,  with 
skilful  touch,  how  to  pass  from  the  key  of  A  minor 
into  C,  by  .some  skilful  but  exquisite  transitions,  I 
would  steal  up  and  listen,  rapt.  (We  had  subscribed 
for  two  craies  of  the  work,  and  I  am  looking  at  them 
now.)  He  had  never  noticed  me,  as  being  quite 
out  of  his  world,  as  it  might  be  a  stringless  and 
bridwelcss  violin ;  but  one  day  when  he  came,  as 
usual  very  warm,  and  found  me,  all  unconscious, 
sitting  at  the  piano,  with  his  Harmonies  Pratiques 
open  Defore  me,  and  striving  de.sperately  to  work 
from  A  minor  into  C,  he  entered  softly,  and,  it  may 
be,  recognizing  a  blending  chord,  called  out,  “  C 
sh^,  boy  1  ”  He  thrust  one  large  hand  over  mine, 
and  crashed  down  the  right  notes.  “  What  do  you 
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know  ?  ”  he  said ;  “  have  you  learned  ?  Surely 

that  Simpson-”  _  ^  ii.- the  fight. 

“  No,”  I  said ;  “  but,  O  sir,  this  is  so  beautiful  1  ”  Besides  our  English  juvenile  colony,  there  was 
After  that,  though  he  did  not  like  strangers  in  another  class  who  fn^uented  the  common  to  pnr- 
the  room,  he  would  often  say,  —  sue  their  pastimes.  Inese  were  the  usual  type  of 

“  Let  him  stay.”  blue-frockcd,  pale-faced  French  lads,  who  made  an 

I  see  him  now,  sitting  at  one  side,  —  the  juvenile  '  immense  deal  of  noise  and  chattered  as  they  pur- 
player  he  was  instructing  with  her  face  anxiously  1  sued  their  rather  feminine  amusements.  The  feel- 
put  close  to  the  music,  the  small  hands  jerking  ing  between  the  nations  was  anything  but  cordial, 
spasmodically,  grasshopperlike,  —  his  round  fig-  and  we  deeply  resented  their  coming  on  the  same 
lire,  in  a  snuff-brown  coat  (and  some  cheap  Order  ground  with  us  at  all.  This  was  a  little  unreasona- 
too),  stooped  inwards,  while  his  pencil  pointed  la-  ble,  as  their  title  to  their  own  soil  might  —  on  the 
boriously,  and  head  emphasized  his  movements,  construction  of  the  law  of  nations  —  &  considered 
Of  a  sudden  he  had  unconsciously  pushed  himself  higher  thap  ours.  We  noticed  that  they  kissed 
into  the  place,  and  had  played  it  off  in  a  bold,  rat-  each  other  when  they  met,  —  a  proceeding  received 
tling  style.  With  Miss  Simpson  he  was  not  at  all  with  shouts  of  derisive  laughter  from  our  side.  If 
popular,  for  to  her  he  was  blunt  and  gruff  in  his  one  of  them  was  touched  by  the  stroke  of  a  ball,  or 
manner,  being  sure,  if  any  one  came  in  with  a  mes-  fell  down  and  scraped  himself,  or  if,  as  Tom  put  it, 
sa^e  to  her,  to  turn  round  and  call  out  sharply,  “  you  held  up  your  little  finger,”  he  forthwith  be- 
“  Uo  keep  silence,  please  !  How  can  I  teach  if  that  gan  to  cry.  iom  himself  protested,  and  there  was 
is  to  go  on  ?  ”  no  reason  to  doubt  him,  that  when  on  one  occasion 


This  feeling,  too,  was  owing  to  another  reason ;  contempt  for  them  knew  no  bounds.  He  despised 
for  at  an  ea^' period  of  his  tuition  he  had  said  des-  the  French,  he  said  ;  “  We  licked  them  at  Water- 
potically,  “  Tell  me  who  is  to  look  after  these  chil-  loo,  and  if  they  have  the  courage,  sir,  to  give  us  the 
dren  and  see  that  they  practise  all  that  I  shall  drill  chance  again,  we  ’ll  lick  ’em  once  more.” 
them  in  ?  ”  .  Once,  M.  Bernard  was  coming  along  across  the 

“  O,  Miss  Simpson,  of  course,  —  she  plays  very  common,  reading,  and  passed  by  just  as  Tom  was 
nicelv'  herself.”  in  the  middle  of  some  such  declaration,  “  I  hate  the 

“  Wliat  does  she  play  ?  Then  here,  made-  French !  ”  M.  Bernard  stopped  and  accosted  me, 
moiselle,  sit  down,  —  let  us  have  your  cheval  de  making  me  color,  for  I  knew  there  was  a  loss  of 
bataille,  please.”  caste  in  thus  having  a  “  French  fellow  ”  over  me. 

Miss  Simpson  slirank  away.  She  had  a  horse  of  “  Well,  my  little  friend,”  he  said,  “  I  will  expect 
battle.  Through  the  Wood,  a  popular  air  of  her  day,  you  by  and  by.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Bootlair  !  ” 
much  sung  at  E.xeter,  her  natal  town,  and  arranged  “  O,  good  morning,”  said  Tom,  carelessly, 
with  variations,  —  six,  I  believe,  —  by  the  in-  “  So  you  dislike  the  French?  ” 
genious  Hertz.  “  O,  really,  sir!  ”  she  began.  “  Well,  since  you  put  the  question  to  me,”  said 

“  Just  as  you  please,”  he  said,  turning  away ;  “  it  Tom,  promptly,  “  I  really  do.” 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  ])upils  I  asked.”  “  And  yet,  is  not  that  unreasonable  ?  ”  said  the 

Scandalized  authority  had  now  to  inten  ene :  teacher,  gravely.  “  Your  father,  I  know,  does  not. 
“  Miss  Simpson,  I  must  request  you  will  be  kind  Do  thev  not  give  you  shelter  and  a^lum  —  ” 
enough  to  let  M.  Weimar  hear  you.”  “  Wfcich  we  pay  for,”  said  Tom,  scornfully. 

She  went  to  the  instrument.  It  was  a  fine  piece,  “  Much  obliged  to  ’em.” 
no  doubt,  —  Introduction  Maestoso,  with  sLxteen  “  Which  you  pay  for,”  repeated  M.  Bernard, 
pages  to  follow.  She  had  barely  struck  the  first  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  him,  —  “  which  you  pay  for, 
two  solemn  chords,  and  had  launched  into  the  little  as  you  say.”  There  was  a  delicate  sarcasm  in  his 
gallopade  up  the  piano,  which  always  follows,  when  tone  quite  unintelligible  to  us.  “  Your  father  finds 
he  quietly  turned  away :  —  every  one  here  good-natured,  indulgent,  patient. 


“  TTiat  will  do,”  he  said.  “  Thank  you,  —  quite  He  does  not  complain  of  them;  1  will  expect  you, 
enough.  I  see  perfectly.  So  you  waste  your  time  mj^’oung  friend,  in  five  minutes.” 
on  that  stuff?  Now  if  I  teach  mademoiselle,  and  I  Tom  did  not  answer  till  he  had  gone,  and  then 
am  to  make  a  player  of  her,  I  must  lay  down  this  j  did  so  with  infinite  heat  and  impetuosity, 
fixed  rule ;  that  no  one  interferes  or  touches  the  “  A  mean,  glib,  beggarly  pedagogue  I  What 
piano  when  I  am  absent,  by  way  of  example.  Does  I  right  has  he  to  speak  to  me  at  all  ?  Who  wants 
madame  agree*  ?  ”  Of  course  madame  had  to  agree,  |  anything  of  him  ?  I ’d  thrash  him  and  fifty  like  him 
impressed  with  this  sort  of  Abernethy  plainness. ;  one  after  the  other  I  ” 

“  After  all,  you  know  he  had  the  interests  of  |  This  was  Tom’s  invariable  test  of  merit ;  any 
the  child  at  stake.”  Miss  Simpson  never  forgave.  i  one  that  he  could  thrash,  or  proclaimed  he  would 
So  he  came  and  labored,  often  staying  three  thrash,  being  a  poor,  mean,  unworthy  impostor.  I 
quasters  beyond  his  stipulated  hour,  laboring,  grind- !  merely  mention  this  incident  to  show  that  the  tone 
ing,  scolding,  at  times  with  a  severity  that  brought  j  of  the  public  mind  was  not  by  any  means  a  healthy 
tears  to  eyes  ;  forcing  those  small  fingers  through  one.  On  our  side,  we  had  really  come  to  believe 
the  heavy  loam  of  the  great  John  Field’s  Concerto  i  that  we  did  do  these  “beggarly”  Frenchmen  — 
in  B,  still  surly,  still  reeking  of  the  cherry  brandy,  and  observe  the  exquisite  propriety  of  this  word 
until  at  last  he  had  performed  his  promise,  and  j  “  beggarly,”  as  coming  from  some  of  our  communi- 
madc  a  player  of  his  pupil.  He  must  long  since  j  ty,  whom  it  certainly  fitted  far  more  appropriately 
gathered  into  the  Havre  earth,  for  he  was  then  eld- '  —  a  great  honor  by  dwelling  in  their  un-Eriglish 
erly ;  and  I  dare  say  it  troubled  his  last  moments  i  land,  and  by  putting  up  with  their  eccentric  and,  to 
to  think  he  had  not  got  beyond  the  opening  num-  |  us,  unsuitable  ways  and  habits.  This  was  Tom 
her  of  his  grand  work,  the  Harmonies  Pratiques.  i  Butler’s  favorite  theme.  To  use  his  own  phrase,  “  he 
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never  let  a  point  go  ” ;  and  even  as  he  passed  a 
French  youth,  his  head  in  the  his  long  arms 
swinging,  his  fair  face  thrown  back,  there  was  this 
contemptuous  air  of  challenge,  and  a  smile  of 
amusement,  as  it  were,  at  something  exquisitely 
ludicrous  in  the  very  existence  —  apart  from  dress 
and  bearing  —  of  a  French  boy. 

“  God  bless  us !  ”  he  would  say,  addressing  us 
oratorically,  his  back  against  tlie  white  wooden  rail 
which  ran  round  the  common.  “  What  arc  they 
like  at  all  ?  Half  babies,  hall  girls  ?  Girls  1  Why, 
one  of  our  dear  English  girls  at  home  would  have 
more  spirit  in  her  little  finger  than  all  this  canaille 
put  together.  She  would  n’t  exactly  cry  if  you 
held  up  your  little  finger!  ” 

On  what  Tom  founded  this  favorite  image  of  his 
where  he  had  so  held  up  his  little  finger,  and  who  had 
cried  at  that  exhibition,  we  were  never  told.  But 
we  firmly  believed  that  some  such  incident  had 
taken  place. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  tlie  “  rabble.”  Stretch¬ 
ing  to  the  back  of  our  villas  was  a  level  country  or 
table-land  a  good  deal  covered  with  orchards,  and 
behind  the  orchards  a  veiy  slender  village,  a  dozen 
cottages  or  so.  The  inhabitants,  of  course,  depend¬ 
ed  on  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  what  Tom  con¬ 
temptuously  styled  “  their  eternal  apples,”  either 
in  the  shape  of  cider,  or,  as  the  same  authority  ex¬ 
plained  to  us,  that  “  filthy  mess  of  squash,”  we  saw 
m  open  tubs  at  shop  doors  under  the  nets  full  of 
peg-tops.  The  boys  who  were  our  enemies  were 
the  boys  of  tliis  little  community.  One  or  two  of 
their  sires  were  Huguenots,  and  I  recall  our  Mr. 
John  standing  in  easy  conversation  with  a  grim 
covenanter-looking  figure  who  w'as  at  the  door  of 
his  cottage.  Mr.  John  seemed  to  look  on  it  as  a 
sorUof  lusus,  and  often  told  the  anecdotes  It  was 
a  Sunday.  He  was  lying  against  the  door,  restintj 
himself,  with  the  pipe  in  his  moutli.  “  Vous  ally 
Legleeze,”  says  1.  “  No,  no,”  .says  he,  taking  the 
pipe  out ;  “  moa  Protestong.”  “  W ell,  well,”  says 
I,  “  after  that  —  ”  “  Wee  wee,”  says  he,  “  moa  Pro¬ 
testong  I  ” 

The  boys  of  this  district  cherished  the  same  feel¬ 
ings  to  us  tliat  we  did  to  them.  Of  a  Sunday  was 
our  opportunity,  when  their  parents  were  away  at 
the  church, or  some  little  fair,or  junketing.  Then  we 
would  repair,  a  small  band  of  irregulars,  cautiously 
and  secretly,  one  by  one,  some  of  us  creeping  along 
on  our  stomachs  in  imitation  of  what  we  had  heard 
was  real  “skirmishing  practice.”  Tlien  the  fun 
began,  and  nothing  more  exciting  could  be  con¬ 
ceived,  —  the  shooting,  the  hitting,  the  “  cutting 
out,”  even  the  roar  of  agony, — as  a  hard  apple 
launched  fi*om  Tom’s  unerring  hand,  landed  on  a 
French  cheekbone,  and  was  cloven  into  fragments. 
So  the  exciting  sport  went  on,  we,  of  course,  having 
the  best  of  it,  and  gradually  driving  the  enemy  out 
of  cover  and  out  of  reach  of  ammunition.  As  we 
advanced,  pouring  in  our  shot  like  hail,  they  were 
pressed  back  into  the  cover,  and  fairly  fled,  while 
we  showed  ourselves  and  shoute^L  We  had  at 
least  two  such  victories,  but  on  the  third  occasion 
■omething  occurred  which  led  to  a  change  of  for¬ 
tune. 

There  w'as  a  cooper  who  made  casks  for  the 
apples,  and  this  cooper  had  a  tall  son,  a  head,  at 
least,  over  Tom,  and  whose  name  was  Leah.  From 
this  circumstance,  I  suspect,  he  was  connected  with 
the  old  “  moa  Protestong  *  of  our  Mr.  John,  or  was 
peihaps  the  actual  son  <h  the  grim  Huguenot.  This 
1  never  learned.  This  Leah,  the  son,  had  only  re¬ 


turned  home  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  and  was 
new  to  the  parish.  During  the  heat  of  the  conflict 
a  young  recruit  had  been  struck  down  by  a  large 
baking  apple.  He  ran  crying  into  a  house,  whence 
he  emerged  in  a  few  moments  with  Leah.  We 
were  a  little  simprised  at  this  reinforcement,  —  his 
size,  apparent  strength,  iiiditterence.  In  a  moment 
he  was  at  work,  sending  his  missiles  with  a  short, 
quick,  and  steady  fire,  that  upset  all  our  calcula¬ 
tions.  He  advanced,  too,  instead  of  keeping  under 
shelter.  It  must  be  owned  that  we  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  but  it  was  all  from  the  surprise. 
Some  said  it  was  a  man.  At  the  same  time  the 
fatliers  of  the  village,  with  the  old  Huguenot 
himself,  began  to  make  their  appearance.  It  was 
time  to  retire.  As  one  of  us  remarked,  “  We  had 
done  all  we  had  wanted.”  As  we  drew  off,  Leah 
made  a  low  gesture  of  contempt  and  defiance,  such 
as  an  Indian  would  do  in  derision  of  his  foes.  He 
then  walked  into  his  hut,  to  renew  the  sleep  which, 
I  suppose,  we  had  interrupted. 

Tom  was  quite  exciU'd  about  this.  “  That ’s  my 
man,”  he  said.  “  Wait  for  another  Sunday,  my 
buttercups,  and  you  shall  sec.”  That  otlier  Sunday 
came,  but  Leah  did  not  appear.  Meanwliile  another 
event  took  place,  which  contribufod  a  good  deal  to 
the  catastrophe. 

Down  below  in  the  town  there  was  to  be  a  little 
festival,  or  gala,  associated  with  1  know  not  what, 
but  among  other  pastimes  it  was  determined  there 
should  be  A  rkgatta.  Les  yachtsmen  were  all 
invited,  and  did  not  come,  but  some  English  sailors 
from  the  Southampton  steamer  had  entered  for  the 
rowing  races.  International  courtesies,  or  contests, 
were  then  not  at  all  in  fashion ;  there  was  no  en¬ 
tente  cordiale,  or  steady,  jog-trot  alliance,  which 
now  exists.  The  tiling  was  quite  a  novelty,  and 
caused  a  sensation.  Frenchmen’s  eyes  flashed  fire 
as  they  talked  of  it,  but  they  were  uneasy.  There 
would  be  something  unfair,  toey  were  certain.  No 
one  laughed  so  loud  as  Tom.  “  They  row !  ”  he 
i^aid,  “  the  poor  weak  fools !  why,  one  of  our  tars 
would  beat  them  witli  his  left  hand  tied  behind  his 
back !  ” 

Without  going  so  far  as  this,  there  was  a  certain 
impression  in  the  colony  on  the  hill  that  victory 
would  be  with  our  countrymen ;  and  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  struggle  the  Cote  was  crowded  with 
people  having  old  glasses  and  telescopes,  and  all 
eagerly  looking  down  to  the  blue  sea  Ix'low  Hon- 
fleur.  Tlie  blouses  gathered  behind,  gesticulating 
and  chattering,  their  eyes  darting  fire  and  hostility 
at  the  English.  Tom  was  in  a  real  excitement,  his 
lather’s  old  spyglass  under  his  arm,  and  striding 
about  as  if  he  were  captain  of  a  ship. 

The  race  was  duly  rowed.  We  could  sec  the 
four  boats  —  four  faint  dots  —  far  below  on  the 
blue  sc'a,  a  Paris  dot,  a  Rouen  one,  a  Havre  dot, 
and  an  English  one,  —  the  glorious  scarlet ! 

“  Six  as  fine  of  our  tars,  sir,”  said  Tom,  the  glass 
to  his  eye,  “  with  their  iron  muscles,  as  ever  you 
saw  1  ” 

Three  minufos  did  the  work.  One  boat  gradually 
drawing  yards,  then  furlongs,  ahead.  At  the  end 
of  the  boat  was  a  little  faint  patch  of  red.  Tom 
actually  threw  his  .spyglass  into  the  air. 

“  Old  England  forever,  boj's  !  Give  ’em  a  British 
cheer,  lads !  I  hiew  we ’d  hek  ’em  1  ” 

And  we  all  raised  a  shout,  and  from  the  windows 
of  the  English  villas,  where  the  ladies  were,  fluttered 
white  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  looks  of  the 
Frenchmen  were  black  as  night. 
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Mr.  John,  who  rarely  missed  anything  “  sport¬ 
ing,”  had  gone  down  into  the  town  to  see  tlie  race 
as  a  gentlemanly  spectator.  Of  coorse  he  got  into 
the  best  place  on  board  an  English  steamer,  liaving 
made  an  intimate  acqutuntance  with  tlie  steward. 
He  bruogbt  back  strange  stcoies  of  the  excitement. 

“  Well,  well,  well !  mcxlyee  1  modyee !  ”  (A 
shape  in  his  dialect  for  “  Mon  Dieu  1  ”)  “  0  the 
creatures!  It  was  skyandalons  how  they  were 
treated ;  the  hustlin’,  and  then  the  heatin’,  and  then 
the  crowd,  —  forty-five  thousand  people,  no  less, 
round  the  creatures.  O,  it  was  sh<K-king  t  A  reg¬ 
ular  E-mute  1  ” 

This  we  did  not  understand  for  a  long  time, 
for  it  was  a  new  word,  and  he  was  pleased  with  it, 
and  repeated  it  with  great  satisfaction,  “  th’  mute.” 
More  careful  consideration  helped  us  to  his  mean¬ 
ing  ;  vet  it  ^as  too  gentle  a  name,  for  Tom  Butler 
had  tile  whole  particulars,  which  he  relates  to  us 
in  boxing  language.  The  cowardly  French  had 
made  a  brutal  attack  on  our  brave  tars,  and  had 
beaten  them,  —  a  great  mob.  The  “  brave  tars  ” 
had  put  their  backs  against  a  wall,  and  had  thrashed 
and  smashed  right  and  left,  knocking  over  the  cow¬ 
ardly  sneaks,  and  pounding  and  maiming  them  on 
good  old  English  principles. 

“  But  they  were  too  many  for  them,”  went  on 
Tom,  in  a  glowing  indignation.  “  An  Englishman 
is  a  match  for  half  a  dozen  Frenchmen  easy;  but 
not  for  a  thousand.  And  only  fancy  the  scoundrels. 
—  they  draw  their  penknives,  and  get  behiml  the 
brave  follows,  and  stab  them  in  the  back.  That ’s 
manly,  —  that ’s  brave  !.  Ain’t  it  ?  ” 

Tom  made  many  harangues  that  day  to  various 
audiences,  and  within  hcivring,  whenever  he  could 
manage  it,  of  various  natives  of  the  country,  —  a 
French  gentleman  or  two,  who  only  smiled  and 
passed  on.  Once  the  great  Leah  went  bv,  fiercely 
gesticulating,  stooping  down  to  his  friend,  and  de¬ 
scribing  with  infinite  animation.  lie  had  been 
down  to  see  the  contest,  and  was  clearly  enjoying 
the  retribution  that  had  overtaken  the  vile  English. 
Tom  raised  his  voice,  threw  more  scorn  in,  and 
said  ver\'  proudly,  and  with  insuiferable  ofi’eusive- 
ness,  “\Ve  shall  have  to  give  ’em  Waterloo  over 
again !  ” 

It  was  like  galvanism.  The  two  French  youths 
twitched  and  stai’ted,  their  eyes  bet^ame  bloodshot ; 
they  turned  back,  and  Tom,  scenting  battle,  repeated 
his  phrase,  witli  the  talismanic  word.  Leah  came 
striding  up,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  his  arms  going,  his 
blouse  actually  trembling.  There  was,  indeed, 
something  going  to  happen,  and  we  all  held  our 
breath.  Tom  waited  for  him,  his  lips  curling,  his 
breath  getting  a  little  short,  his  fingers  unconscious¬ 
ly  clincmed  into  appropriate  fighting  shjipe.  The 
two  Frenchmen  came  on,  and  at  once  poured  out  a 
volley  of  ferocious  vituperation  utterly  unintelligi¬ 
ble,  Leah  swaying  his  arms,  putting  his  chest  close 
hj  Tom’s,  and  his  mouth  close  to  Tom’s,  — (  “  Any¬ 
thing  like  his  rank  garlic  breath  yon  never  1  ”  said 
Tom),  —  and  chattering  all  the  time ;  his  head  over 
Tom’s,  who  remained  quite  calm,  never  stirred  or  i 
retreated  an  inch.  “  But  I  was  ready  for  him  all 
the  time,  and  at  the  first  motion  would  have  had 
my  fist  smash  on  his  face.”  At  tlhat  moment  one  of 
the  gensdarmcs,  whom  I  have  never  seen  since  those 
days,  save  in  Rolx*rt  Macaire,  where  I  feel  kindly 
to  them,  like  old  friends  of  childhood,  came  loung¬ 
ing  leisundy  down.  He  was  the  one  peac“e  officer  of 
the  district,  and  was  really  as  resplendent  as  white 
and  yeltbw  braid  could  m^e  him.  This  official  had 


reasons  for  being  specially  wary  on  this  occasion, 
and  came  down  to  ns,  on  which  the  crowd  dispersed 
and  Mr.  Leivh  “  drew  off,”  talking  very  load,  and 
banging  down  his  arm,  and  addressing  an  imagi¬ 
nary  audience. 

“  I  thought  he  meant  nothing,”  said  Tom,  “  all 
wind  and  troth :  just  like  ’em  all  round.  He ’s 
double  my  weight,”  added  Tom,  addressing  a  real 
audience  in  his  impetnoeitv,  “  and  a  head  over  me ; 
but  I  am  to  be  found  anywhere,  at  any  time.  And 
that  Jack-in-the-box  ”  —  so  he  contemptuously 
alluded  to  the  gendarme  —  “  can  tell  him  he  knows 
me.”  Wonderiul  creature,  Tom ;  so  much  at  hcane 
in  the  world,  brave,  gallant,  insolent  pterhaps,  but 
certainly  wonderful.  “  I  teU  you  what,”  went  on 
Tom,  hastily,  “  we  ’ll  do  something  to  tidce  down 
the  conceit  of  tliese  frog-eaters.  Let  us  show  them 
what  we  are  made  of,  and  that  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  countiy.  We  ’ll  have  a  procession,  boys,  and 
hoist  the  British  flag,  in  honor  of  the  day.” 

At  the  time  we  thought  this  was  merely  fine  and 
figurative  language,  like  the  ^  nailing  to  the  mast,” 
which  so  often  followed,  —  an  operation  even  then 
familiar  to  us.  A  British  flag  could  not  be  had 
nearer  than  the  Southampton  packet.  But  we  did 
not  know  what  Tom,  as  he  himself  assured  ns,  could 
do  “when  he  was  excited.”  We  were  delighted  at 
somethiny  coming,  something  to  look  forward  to,  and 
waited  anxiously  for  the  hour  appointed.  ' 

It  was  one  of  the  fine  summer  evenings,  —  cheap 
here  from  their  very  plenty,  —  soft  and  fragrant, 
with  the  light  lasting  till  past  ten  o’clock,  and  no 
cloudy  night.  At  nine  the  common  re-echoed  with 
the  cheerfi)!  notes  of  talk  and  laughter ;  and  along 
the  roadside  down  to  the  right,  where  the  high 
road  joined,  and  the  trees  set  in  and  made  an  ave- 
1  nuc,  and  the  lamps  hung  across  irom  a  string,  vari¬ 
ous  of  the  natives  sauntered  by,  talking  over  ibe 
day.  There  was  a  pleasant  lull  abroad.  Suddenly 
Tom  appeared  among  us,  emerging  trom  the  prison¬ 
like  gate  hurriedly. 

“  Another  row  with  the  governor,”  he  said,  “but 
I  would  n’t  fail.  Here  we  are,”  and  to  our  wonder¬ 
ing  eyes  produced  what  seemed  a  little  counterfeited 
union-jack  1  “  I  got  Victorine  to  make  it,  and  gave 

her  instructions  mvself.  Bless  you !  I  know  the 
colors  by  heart.  iJow,  boys,  fiill  in,  I  say.” 

Clearly  some  great  “  ftin  ”  was  coming,  and  we 
did  as  we  were  bid,  and  fell  in.  We  started  in  a 
sort  of  procession,  marshalled  by  Tom.  He  walked 
at  the  head.  A  few  loungers  stopped  to  look,  and 
wondered,  I  suppose.  But  when  the  glorious  “  Jack  ” 
was  unfurled,  carried  by  Tom  in  person,  they  under¬ 
stood  perfectly.  “  There,”  he  stud,  “  there  could 
be  no  mistake.”  At  fixed  points  we  were  ordered 
to  halt  and  cheer,  which  we  did  with  a  will.  A 
few  squibs,  purchased  at  a  sou  a  piece  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  gave  quite  the  air  of  a  feu-de-Joie.  Naturally 
this  excited  attention.  Suddenly  a  little  EngUsh 
lad  calls  out,  — 

“  But  I  say,  Tom,  the  orchard  fellows  are  com¬ 
ing  I  ”  And,  looking  in  that  direction,  we  saw  about 
a  dozen  of  the  blouses  running  out  firom  the  ^)ple- 
trees. 

“  Halt !  ”  cried  Tom.  ■  “  Steady,  lads  1  ” 

We  drew  up  in  a  line.  We  assumed  by  instinct 
that  their  errand  must  be  hostile.  Were  they  not 
our  natural  enemies  ?  And,  as  they  came  on,  an¬ 
other  called  out,  “  And,  Tom,  I  say,  there ’s  that 
Leah  I  ” 

Tom  looked  out  curiously,  shading  his  eyes,  and 
said,  “  I  knew  when  they  saw  the  Jack  —  **  He 
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was  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  sacred  volume,  or 
he  would  have  said  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  the 
Frenchman  into  his  hands.  As  it  was,  I  recollect 
some  expression  answering  to  the  sentiment  came 
into  his  face. 

The  “  fellows  ”  came  on,  gesticulating  and  chat¬ 
tering,  Tom  at  once  stepping  in  front  and  waving 
his  &g  to  them  in  cheerful  encouragement.  It 
really  had  the  effect  of  scarlet  on  a  bull,  and  Leah 
.  —  foaming  at  the  mouth  like  such  a  steer,  sput¬ 
tering  awiiil  consonants,  in  which  the  sound  of 
“  s’eray  I  ”  and  “  tz  1  ”  were  conspicuous  —  strode 
up  close,  and  made  a  grasp  at  our  ensign. 

Tom  spoke  French  wcdl,  put  his  hand  on  Mr. 
Leah’s  chest,  and  said  sharply,  “  Stand  back !  Qiie 
voulez-vous !  ” 

The  answer  was  unintelligible.  But  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  we  heard  him  speaking  very  fast  and  fiercely, 
and  Tom  answered  xery  lightly  and  slowly,  — 

“  With  all  my  heart  1  Make  a  ring,  boys.  I  am 
going  to  thrash  this  fellow.” 

In  a  moment  the  ring  was  made,  the  blues  on  one 
side,  the  blacks  on  the  other ;  the  “  gentlemen  ”  one 
way,  the  plebeians  the  other.  Tom  would  not  take 
off  Ms  coat,  though  invited  to  do  so.  He  merely 
buttoned  it  tight.  The  Frenchman  threw  off  his 
blouse,  and  appeared  in  his  waistcoat.  He  had  a 
broad  chest,  a  strong  arm,  and  the  usual  tendency 
of  most  young  Frenchmen  to  fulness  below.  Tom’s 
was  a  narrow,  wiry  chest,  slight  arms,  a  slighter 
throat,  and  a  pale,  delicate  face.  He  was  a  little 
overgrown,  and  surveyed  his  opponent  smiling. 

Many  years  later,  seeing  a  piece  called  the  Float¬ 
ing  Beacon,  in  which  a  combat  takes  place  on  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  between  the  atrocious  captain  of 
the  craft  and  a  guileless  passenger,  —  the  way  in 
which  the  abandoned  captain  prepared  himself  for 
the  combat,  his  starts,  his  drawing  back,  his  ad¬ 
vance  on  one  leg,  his  gaunt  spasms  of  preparations, 

—  all  suggested  something  tamiliar.  It  soon  took  the 
shape  ot  Mr.  Leah,  who  tried  his  wrists,  had  them 
tri^  by  others,  whispered  his  friends,  and  was 
whispered  by  them.  We  did  not  know  till  later 
that  W.  Le:^  was  a  man  of  reputation  in  le  boxe. 
Tom  remained  quite  quiet,  smiling,  while  these 
preparations  were  being  made. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  way  that  Frenchman 
came  on.  It  struck  us  with  something  as  like  hor¬ 
ror  as  with  astonishment.  For,  advancing  as  if  on 
the  oiSinary  system,  he  suddenly  dropped  his  bead, 
and,  with  ms  bullet-like  os  frontis,  drove  straight 
at  Tom’s  middle.  The  shock  was  tremendous,  and 
it  sent  the  blood  up  into  Tom’s  pale  face.  Then 
the  struggle  began.  The  savage,  strong  arms  were 
wound  tightly  round  Tom’s  slender  limbs,  Leali 
striving  to  heave  him  off  his  legs  and  go  witli  him 
to  the  ground,  where,  cut  we  all  knew,  he  would  bite, 
and  kick,  and  stamp  at  bis  fallen  foe,  —  all  fair  in 
the  French  mode  of  fighting.  Such,  at  least,  was 
our  belief.  But  Tom,  though  taken  by  surprise, 
contrived  a  clever  trip, — he  was  from  Cumberland, 

—  and,  while  the  native  was  thus  unsupported, 
gave  him  a  desperate  heave  over  to  one  side,  and 
shook  himself  free.  The  savage  looked  wildly  and 
thirsting  for  blood,  as  we  thought,  and  a  little 
scared. 

“  Now,  boys,  see  how  I  ’ll  match  him  this  time 
and  his  wild  Indian  tricks  1  ” 

Tom  waited,  still  with  the  old  contemptuous 
smile,  something  out  of  breath,  something  flushed, 
but  with  his  woman-like  fists  in  a  new  and  suspi¬ 
cious  attitude ;  the  other,  very  red,  and  breathing 


hard  from  his  incipient  corpulence,  was  crouched 
down  like  a  tiger  about  to  spring.  He  came  on  as 
he  had  done  l^fore ;  but  Tom  received  the  bullet- 
head  in  the  part  he  had  received  it  before,  and  hav¬ 
ing  got  it  tliere,  we  saw  with  delight  the  splendid 
reception  it  met  with.  He  had  the  round,  coarse 
head,  and  a  shower  of  blows  rained  on  it — rained 
on  the  ear,  on  the  cheekbones  —  four  times.  The 
delicate  fists  worked  as  if  by  steam-power,  —  the 
Frenchman  had  unwittingly  placed  his  own  head 
“in  Chancery,”  a  distinction  other  pugilists  are 
most  anxious  to  avoid.  We  roared  and  cheered 
with  delight  as  tlie  combatants  went  round  and 
round,  Tom’s  fists  going  up  and  down  like  a  piston, 
smashing,  pounding,  battering,  until  at  last  the 
wretched  Frenchman  had  to  abandon  his  strategy, 
and  raise  a  blazing,  flaming,  mauled  face,  all  stripes 
and  welts,  from  the  place  into  wliich  it  had  been 
thrust.  Tlien  Tom  saw  his  opportunity,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  great  Duke’s  tactics  towards  the  close  of 
the  ever-glorious  day  at  Waterloo,  rushed  at  the 
face  which  was  lifted  and  came  on  him  with  a  crush¬ 
ing  “  left-hander.”  It  was  “  Up,  Guards,  and  at 
’em  1  ”  now.  Then  he  came  on  with  the  right,  and 
Leah  staggered  and  reeled  back.  The  combat  was 
virtually  over.  The  great  Leah  was  defeated,  and 
defeated  forever  1 

That  splendid  victory  of  the  British  arms  was 
long  remembered.  The  French  power  was  utterly 
humiliated.  They  never  rallied.  We  might  turn 
into  their  orchards  for  challenge  or  even  plunder, 
but  they  never  showed.  Alas  I  the  hero  of  that 
glorious  day  had  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  his  glory. 
One  morning  some  strange  men  were  seen  at  the 
captain’s  gate,  striving,  it  would  seem,  to  get  in, 
and  rattling  it  savagely.  Some  of  the  English  ex¬ 
perienced  in  such  matters  said,  “  Bailiffs,  of 
course  !  ”  It  was  not,  of  course  ;  it  was  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  premises.  The  one-armed  captmn  had 
gone  in  the  night  with  his  family.  Tlie  English 
steamer  sailed  at  midnight  The  French  were 
“  done,”  as  they  have  been  done  so  often  since. 


THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURE  OF 
CAPTAIN  POTTS. 

I  WAS  fishing  the  V - one  cold  day  in  March. 

To  stand  up  to  one’s  hips  in  water  on  such  a  day, 
wielding  one’s  rod  with  benumbed  fingers,  shows 
one  an  enthu.siastic  lover  of  the  gentle  art.  And 
such  I  was,  and  for  once  had  got  hold  of  a  good 
time.  The  water  was  just  the  right  height  and 
color,  the  wind  was  cold,  but  not  too  cold  for  the 
trout,  and  blowing  down  the  stream,  raising  a  nice 
curl  on  the  water,  but  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
my  tlirowing  my  fly  right  in  the  teeth  of  it.  I  was 
fishing  up  the  river  from  Glandwj',  and  at  every 
other  cast  I  rose  a  good  fish  and  generally  brought 
him  to  basket.  After  three  o’clock  they  rose  np 
more,  and  whip  as  I  would  I  could  not  stir  a  fin. 
I  was  not  sorry  then,  when  the  next  reach  of  the 
river  brought  me  in  view  of  the  handsome  stone 

bridge  which  spanned  the  V - ,  and  which  I 

knew  carried  the  high-road  which  led  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  town  of  Llanywm.  TTiercupon  I  emerged  on 
to  dry  land,  and  taking  off  my  wading  boots  and 
flinging  them  over  my  shoulder,  lit  my  pipe  and 
stai-ted  at  a  smart  pace  on  my  way  to  Llanywm. 
I  was  very  tired,  but  very  happy,  for  I  had  a  good 
basket  of  fish,  and,  my  opportunities  of  fishing 
being  rare,  I  appreciated  my  luck  accoidingly. 
After  walking  about  a  mile,  the  gloom  of  evening 
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drawing  on  and  the  hills  seeming  to  close  in  upon 
me  in  mysterious  shadows,  I  heard  behind  me  the 
beat  of  hoofs  and  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  presently 
overtook  me  a  spanking  mare,  drawing  a  dogeart, 
wherein  was  si^ated  a  jolly-looking  man,  with 
broad,  "ood-humored  face,  wearing  a  brown  great¬ 
coat.  lie  pulled  the  marc  up  sharp  and  shouted  out, 
“  If  you  are  going  to  Llany  wm  I  ’ll  give  you  a  lift !  ” 
Nothing  loath,  I  scrambled  into  the  dogcart,  whilst 
the  man*  executed  a  pas  seul  on  her  hind  legs,  and 
away  we  went.  We  were  soon  at  Llany  wm,  a  neu- 
tral-tlnte<l  Welsh  village,  consisting  of  a  long  strag¬ 
gling  street  of  hovels,  a  big  hotel,  the  Prince  Llew¬ 
ellyn,  jutting  out  into  the  middle  tliereof,  a  rugged 
little  church,  a  dozen  public-houses,  and  half  a 
dozen  dissenting  chapels.  At  the  Prince  Llewellyn 
luv  friend  pulled  up.  “  Come  and  have  some  beer ! 
The  home-brewed  is  capital.”  “  Dau  glassiaa  da 
cwrw,  Annie,  darling,”  to  the  pretty  Cambrian 
waitress.  The  beer  really  was  good  ;  we  drank  to 
our  respective  healths  after  the  kindly  Celtic  fash¬ 
ion,  and  struck  up  a  friendship  cemented  by  other 
two  glasses  of  “  cwrw,” 

We  agreed  to  dine  together  at  six,  and  whilst 
my  friend,  whose  name  I  found  was  Roberts,  went 
to  transact  his  business,  I  took  a  stroll  round  the 
town  and  called  upon  the  loeal  ilymaker,  fisherman, 
and  barber,  to  talk  over  the  fishing  and  lay  in  a 
stoek  of  flies,  I  found  myself  at  six  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  appetite  at  the  Prince  Llewellyn.  Mr.  Roberts 
was  punctual,  and  we  did  ju.stice  to  the  broiled 
trout,  saddle  of  Welsh  mutton,  and  grilled  chicken, 
which  formed  our  repast,  washed  down  by  famous 
home-brewed  ale.  Dinner  finished,  there  being  no 
other  guests  in  the  coffee-room,  we  lit  our  pipes, 
brewed  some  whiskey-punch,  and  began  to  talk  of 
fish  over  the  fire. 

Roberts,  I  found,  was  a  thorough  fisherman  and 
naturalist,  and  keen  sportsman.  We  discussed  the 
merits  of  “all  the  streams  which  ffow  in  Wales,  of 
all  the  flies  which  cock  their  tails,”  till  we  finished 
sundry  tumblers  of  punch. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  Rolierts,  “  you  remind  me 
of  a  friend  of  mine  so  mueh,  I  really  thought  you 
were  the  very  man  when  I  came  up  to  you  on  the 
road.  Potts  tis  name  was,  —  Captain  Potts,  —  he 
was  a  London  man ;  perhaps  you  know  him  ?  ”  “  No, 
I  did  n’t  know  him.”  “  Ah !  he  was  one  of  the  Pottses 
who  smashed  so  awfully  some  years  ago,”  said  my 
friend,  indulging  himself  with  a  loud  guffaw  at  his 
joke.  “  You  remember  the  great  failure  of  Potts, 
Pumpkins,  and  Cope*,  the  bankers,  of  eourse  ?  Well, 
this  Potts  was  a  nephew  of  old  Potts,  —  Sir  Tin 
Potts,  you  know.  I  knew  nothing  of  this  though, 
when  1  first  met  young  Potts.  I  met  him  on  ftie 
river  fishing.  He  was  a  good  fisherman;  but  you 
Englishmen  don’t  often  do  much  on  our  rivers,  and 
then  you  go  home  and  say  there  are  no  fish  in  them. 
Well,  I  gave  him  some  wrinkles,  which  he  profited 
by,  and  we  got  to  be  fast  friends.  We ’ve  nothing 
to  do,  so  draw  up  to  the  fire,  and  I  ’ll  tell  you  a 
stoi*y  about  Potts  and  myself.  I  always  call  it  ‘  the 
merciful  de.nling  «f  Providence  with  John  Roberts.’ 
You  shall  hear :  — 

“  I  lived  in  this  town  some  ten  years  ago.  I  had 
just  married,  and  had  lately  commenced  practice 
«s  a  solicitor.  I  had  been  articled  here,  spending 
the  last  year  of  my  time  in  London  with  Fudge  and 
Frizzleum,  of  Lineoln’s  Inn,  — a  great  Chancery 
and  agency  firm,  as  I  dare  say  you  know.  My  old 
masU*r,  .Tohn  Jones,  was  just  dead,  and  I  thought 
there  was  a  good  opening  here.  But  I  did  n’t  find 


business  come  in  so  fast.  You  see  there  is  n’t  much 
litigation  in  these  parts.  The  big  swells  are  in  the 
hands  of  their  London  lawyers,  and  if  a  poor  free¬ 
holder  wants  a  bit  of  money,  he  ’ll  borrow  it  on  a 
note  of  hand  from  a  neighbor,  without  a  regular 
mortgage-deed,  and  it  isn’t  often  that  any  land 
changes  hands  ;  and  then  I  was  the  only  lawyer  in 
the  }uaee,  and  that  was  against  me.  Still,  I  had  all 
there  was  to  be  got.  I  was  clerk  to  the  magistrates, 
clerk  to  the  highway,  clerk  to  the  commissioners  of 
this  or  that ;  but  these  things,  although  they  sound 
large,  don’t  bring  in  much.  Well,  what  with  fur¬ 
nishing  my  house  and  office,  and  so  on,  I ’d  spent 
the  little  money  I ’d  got,  and  had  to  borrow  some ; 
still,  I  knew  I  should  come  right  in  time,  and  my 
wife,  tliough  young,  was  a  eapital  manager,  and 
would  make  a  erown  go  as  far  as  a  poimd. 

“  However,  I  was  very  much  pleased  when  my 
eighteenth  cousin,  Watkins  Williams  Watkins,  a 
man  who  had  always  been  very  friendly  to  me  in  a 
haughty,  distant  sort  of  way,  commanded  my.  attend¬ 
ance  at  Wyddyllum  Castle.  He  told  me  that  Her 
Majesty  had  insisted  on  his  accepting  the  onerous 
but  dignified  tmst  of  High  SherifiF  of  the  county,  and 
that  he,  W.  W.  W.,  had  graciously  determined  to 
appoint  me  his  under-sheriff.  He  was  also  pleased 
to  invite  me  to  luncheon,  and  amongst  the  distin¬ 
guished  party  at  the  Castle  I  found  an  acquaintance. 
Captain  Potts,  who,  with  Lady  Laura  Potts,  his 
wife,  was  on  a  visit  there.  Potts  was  not  one  of 
those  fellows  who  are  devilishly  friendlv  by  the 
river-side  and  deuced  cold  in  society.  He  came 
forward  at  once  to  claim  my  acquaintance,  and  in¬ 
troduced  me  to  Lady  Laura,  a  cfelightful  little  wo¬ 
man,  a  regular  little  iairj',  with  such  tiny  hands  and 
feet,  and  little  nez  retrousse,  and  sparkling  eyes, 
and  such  a  smile !  She  made  a  slave  of  me  at  once 
(of  course  subject  to  my  allegiance  to  my  Mary 
Jane  ).  1  went  home  much  pleased  at  my  reception 

and  at  the  appointment  I  had  received ;  not  that  it 
was  worth  very  much  in  itself,  but  it  gave  one  a  sort 
of  standing,  and  was  an  opening. 

My  relative  did  n’t,  however,  forget  to  call  upon 
me  to  find  two  sureties  in  a  thousand  pounds  each, 
to  indemnify  him  against  any  action  that  might  be 
brought  against  him.  It  was  the  usual  thing.  One 
of  my  sureties  was  my  poor  old  father,  who  was 
then  living  in  a  little  cottage  near  Llaiidolwen. 
He  had  n’t  much  more  than  mly  pounds  a  year  to 
live  upon,  so  you  may  judge  that  the  loss  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  would  have  made  a  pretty  good  hole 
in  his  income.  The  other  stirety  was  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  always  been  very  kind  to  me,  and 
who  had  accumulated  a  little  money  in  a  long  life 
of  thrift  and  industrj- ;  he ’d  travelled  for  Jones  and 
Brown,  of  Manchester,  for  thirty  years.  I  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  their  being  called  upon 
to  pay  anything  for  me,  —  never.  It  was  a  mere 
form,  I  thought,  and  so  I  told  them.  I ’d  not  much 
to  do  as  under-sheriff  for  some  time.  There  were 
only  a  few  levies,  which  were  paid  out,  and  which 
put  a  few  pounds  into  my  pocket ;  but  I  was  in 
great  force  at  the  assizes.  I  was  in  much  request 
amongst  the  ladies  to  get  them  places  in  court,  and 
when  the  Judge,  whom  I  recollected  as  a  leading 
Q.  C.  when  I  was  finishing  in  London,  and  whom 
I  had  met  at  consultations  sometimes,  condescended 
to  have  a  chat  with  me,  aiid  asked  to  be  presented 
to  Mary  Jane,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  attained  to.  a  con¬ 
siderable  elevation.  After  the  Spring  Assizes  I 
had  a  little  leisure.  It  was  one  of  the  best  fishing 
seasons  I  ever  remember,  and  I  used  to  be  on  the 
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rirer  every  day,  and  every  day  I  would  meet  Potts. 
We  became  great  friends,  and  Potts  would  often 
come  up  to  my  house  and  have  a  smoke  and  a  glass 
of  grog. 

“  I  was  much  annoyed,  then,  when  one  Tuesday 
morning’s  post  brought  down  a  rn.  sa.  from  my 
agent’s,  indorsed  by  the  firm  of  Moses  and  Mosheim, 
commanding  me  to  take  the  body  of  one  Bellingham 
Billingsgate  Potts  and  bring  him  befbn*  IlerMajes- 
U’’8  Court  of  Exchequer.  And  I  was  to  have  met 
Potts  this  very  afternoon !  Duty  is  duty,  and  I 
could  n’t  think  of  giving  poor  Potts  anv  warning  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  him.  1  sent  for  the 
two  bumbailiffs  who  did  the  few  jobs  that  occurred 
in  our  part  of  the  country.  I  explained  to  them 
what  they  had  to  do,  and  ^ey  seemed  pleasc'd  with 
the  work.  Had  it  been  one  of  their  own  country¬ 
men  who  was  in  the  mess,  they  would  have  under¬ 
taken  the  bu'^iness  with  reluctance,  but,  the  victim 
being  an  Englishman,  they  seemed  to  like  it.  I  felt 
like  a  despicable  scoundnd  as  I  sent  these  men  out 
to  track  and  make  a  prisoner  of  a  man  whom  I  had 
come  to  look  upon  as  a  friend.  To  my  horror,  five 
minutes  after  I  had  dismissed  the  men,  Potts  him¬ 
self  put  in  his  head  through  my  office  doorway. 

“  ‘  Hullo,  Roberts !  ’  he  cried ;  ‘  busy  as  usual, 
old  fellow  !  May  I  come  in  ?  ’ 

“  My  pw'sence  of  mind  forsook  me  ;  I  could  only 
gasp  for  Drcath  and  point  to  the  door.  Potts  came 
in,  alarmed,  —  ‘  What  on  earth  is  the  matttT  ?  ’ 
Just  then  the  two  bums,  who  had  traced  Potts  to 
my  office,  bounced  in  and  seized  Potts  on  each 
side  very  roughly,  almost  tearing  the  coat  off’ 
his  back.  But  Potts  was  as  nimble  as  an  eel. 
He  drove  his  elbow  into  the  long  man’s  stomach 
and  doubled  him  up  in  an  instant,  and  he  let 
flv  his  right  into  the  face  of  little  Jones,  si*nding 
him  s]>inning  across  the  room.  'Fherc  were  two 
doors  opening  into  my  office  :  one  led  to  the  outer 
or  clerk’s  office,  the  other,  opposite,  opened  directly 
into  a  little  back  stn^et.  T^is  latter  was  usually 
kept  locked,  and  the  key  hung  on  a  nail  close  to  my 
desk.  By  this  door  Potts  and  I  had  often  made 
our  way  to  the  Prince  Llewellyn  for  our  morning 
beer.  Potts  consequently  knew  well  where  the  key 
was  to  be  found,  and  saw  in  a  moment  the  way  of  es¬ 
cape.  The  same  idea  flashed  into  my  mind  at  the 
same  instant.  Ought  I  to  have  remained  passive 
and  let  him  escape  ?  Should  n’t  I  have  acted  neg¬ 
ligently  and  dishonestly  in  my  office  had  I  done  so  ? 
I  don’t  know  now  what  I  ougnt  to  have  done  ;  and 
although  all  the  pros  and  cons  darted  through  my 
brain  whilst  Potts  took  a  single  step  across  the  room, 
yet  I  don’t  think  it  was  from  any  conscious  sense  of 
right  or  wrong,  but  fhtm  a  sort  of  professional  in¬ 
stinct,  a  kind  of  spiderish  feelinsr,  that  I  seized  the 
key  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  Potts  gave  me  a  look 
of  scorn  and  reproach,  and  then,  putting  his  hands 
into  his  |)ockets,  leaned  back  against  the  mantel¬ 
shelf  and  laughed. 

“  ‘  Are  y(»u  all  gone  mad  ?  What ’s  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  It  means.  Captain  Potts,’  said  I,  feeling  small¬ 
er  than  I  had  ever  done  in  my  life  before,  ‘  that 
these  men  have  a  warrant  for  your  apprehension  for 
a  debt  of — how  much?  —  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  and  costs.’ 

“  ‘  Why  did  n’t  you  s.ay  so  before,’  said  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  *  instead  of  setting  your  ban-dogs  upon  me? 
It  would  have  saved  your  red-heatled  friend  a  pain 
in  his  inside.  Well,  of  course  it ’s  your  busim^ss  to 
do  such  dirty  work.  I ’m  sorrj',  though,  I ’ve  hurt 


these  men  of  yours.  Here  1  take  a  half  a  crown 
apiece,  you  fellows  1  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,  indeed  1  ’  said  Jones,  ‘  I  like  you  veiy 
much  1  Diolch  vawr  1 ' 

“  Williams  ceased  to  rub  his  damaged  bread¬ 
basket,  looked  suspiciously  at  the  cqin,  and  then 
pocketed  it  with  a  grunt. 

“  ‘  So  it’s  Moses  and  Mosheim  who 've  put  me  into 
this  hole  I  Well,  I  have  n’t  the  money,  and  I  don’t 
know  how  to  get  it ;  how  long  can  you  give  me  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,  you  can  stop  at  the  Pfince  Llewellyn 
to-night ;  vou ’d  better  go  on  there  now  with  the 
men,  and  J  ’ll  come  up  and  talk  matters  over  by  and 
by.’ 

“  Potts  went  out,  attended  by  his  keepers,  and 
he ’d  hardly  left  the  office  before  I  receive<l  a  card, 
—  ‘  Mr.  Braham,  Moses  and  Mosheim.’  A  sallow 
oung  man,  much  l)ejewelled  and  with  very  dirty 
ands,  was  shown  in  to  me.  He  had  come  up  by 
the  night  mail  to  Chester,  and  posted  on.  I  fancy 
he  came  to  see  that  the  ro.  sa.  was  properly 
executed.  He  a.>icertained  that  the  capture  had 
been  made,  and  lodged  detainers  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  hundrt'd  and  twenty  jmunds  eighteen  shil¬ 
lings  and  sixpence.  I  recolleet  the  figures  well ; 
never  shall  I  forget  them.  I  sent  the  brute  off,  and 
had  scarcely  got  rid  of  him  before  Lady  Laiu^  Potts 
was  announced.  Poor  little  thing  !  how  lovely  she 
looked  1  But  in  such  distress  1  She ’d  brought  all 
her  jewels,  bracelets,  rings,  gold  watch,  diamend 
necklace,  lots  of  things,  —  worth  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  I  dare  say. 

“  ‘  O  Mr.  Roberts,’  she  said,  ‘  can’t  you  take 
these  things  as  seemnty,  and  let  my  dear  husband 
go?  ’ 

“  ‘  Lady  Laura,’  I  said,  ‘  if  it  were  only  a  few 
hundred  pounds  I ’d  take  his  undertaking  for  it  in  a 
minute,  and  arrange  for  his  rtdease,  but  I ’m  sorry 
to  say  here  are  detainers  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
or  mt)re.’ 

“  Then,  i)oor  lady,  she  began  to  cry. 

“  Could  n’t  I  enter  into  some  compromise  ?  she ’d 
€  150  a  year  of  her  own ;  would  n’t  1  take  the  mon¬ 
ey  in  fifteen  yearly  instalments  of  £  100? 

“  I  explained  to  her  that  I  had  no  pow'or  to  make 
any  arrangement,  she  must  go  to  the  creditors ;  but 
I  advised  her  strongly  not  to  alienate  or  dissipate 
her  own  property  in  any  way,  but  to  let  her  husband 
‘  t.ake  the  benefit  of  the  Act’ 

“  She  was  a  sensible  little  woman,  and  saw  my 
advice  was  goo<l ;  she  dried  her  eyes,  packed  up  her 
jewels,  and  I  was  just  o])ening  the  door  for  her 
when  I  was  almost  knocked  down  by  John  Jones, 
who  ntshed  into  the  office  looking  like  a  ghost. 

‘“He ’s  gone !  ’  he  cried  in  Welch.  ‘  We ’ve  lost 
him  1  ’ 

“  Leaving  her  ladyship  to  find  her  own  way  out, 
I  ran  bareheaded  into  the  street  and  on  to  the 
Prince  Llewellyn.  The  bird  had  flown  indeed. 
Red-headed  William  stood  at  the  door  gaping  and 
staring  at  the  roof  as  if  he  thought  Potts  were  a  bird. 
The  men  had  left  him  in  his  own  room  tor  a  minute, 
mounting  giuted  with  the  door  half  open,  and  when 
they  entered  it  again  he  was  gone.  TTie  window 
was  open,  and  there  was  an  iron  water-pipe  running 
down  the  wall  close  bv.  He  must  have  slid  down 
this  and  got  away,  ^o  one  had  seen  him  ;  not  a 
trace  of  him,  not  a  vestige,  not  a  fragment  of  a  clejv 
could  we  find.  I  set  the  police  to  work.  They  had 
no  business  to  interfere,  of  course,  as  it  was  n’t  a 
criminal  case,  but  I  was  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates, 
and  in  the  countiy  the  powers  of  the  police  are 


THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURE  OF  CAPTAIN  POTTS. 


elastic.  Potts  had  lodged  in  a  cottage  near  the  riv-  cape,  and  she  made  me  very  savage  by  expressing 
er  half  a  mile  from  the  town ;  he  mig^ht  have  found  her  delight  at  the  event  She  did  n’t  know  how 
his  way  there.  I  set  a  man  to  watw  the  house  at  nearly  it  concerned  her,  poor  thing  I  and  I  did  n’t 
a  distance,  sent  off  a  policeman  on  horseback  to  the  tell  her.  I  only  said  I  h^  business  in  London  next 
station,  some  six  miles  off,  to  watch  every  train,  day,  and  asked  her  to  pack  my  travelling-bag.  I 
But  I  had  little  hope  of  finding  him  an;ain.  lie  knew  went  up  bv  the  night  train,  and  a  wretched  journey 
the  country  well,  had  a  good  start,  ana  would  proba-  I  had.  Next  morning  I  went  to  find  Moses  and 
bly  strike  across  the  mountains  to  Wijjwillem,  in  the  Mosheim,  who  had  chambers  somewhere  up  a  little 
adioining  county,  where  he  might  laii^  at  my  beard,  court  or  square  out  of  Bishopsgate  Street.  ‘  Mr. 

No  sooner  did  this  thought  strike  me  than  I  deter-  Moses  was  n’t  in,’  the  clerk  said.  ‘  Did  n’t  know  if 
mined  to  follow  that  track  myself,  and  I  started  off  Mr.  Mosheim  were,  would  take  my  card  and  see.’  — 
at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour.  It  was  a  hot,  ‘  Yes  ;  he  was  in,  and  would  see  me  by  and  by.’ 
brcezeless  May  day,  the  first  day  of  summer  ; .  what  I  sat  down  and  waited  in  the  dingy  office,  feeling 
with  the  heat  and  the  turbulence  of  mind  in  which  the  indignity  of  mv  position  in  having  to  wait  at  aU 
I  was,  I  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  pa.ss,  some  1,500  for  such  a  man.  Professional  pride  made  me  lo<A 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  quite  exhausted.  I  flung  upcm  Mosheim  with  the  feeling  a  Brahmin  might 
myself  down  on  the  top  of  a  nxik,  the  highest  point  have  for  a  Pariah.  There  are  lawyers  and  lawyers 
overhanging  the  foot-jjath  below,  and  foflowed  with  you  know.  I  had  graduated  with  a  high-caste  firm, 
my  eye  the  track,  which  I  could  trace  for  miles,  to  Fudge  would  never  have  acknowknlged  the  exist- 
where  it  crossed  the  border  of  the  county.  There  ence  of  such  a  firm  as  Moses  and  Co.  Frizzleum, 
was  n’t  a  living  soul  upon  it.  In  the  great  hush  who  would  sometimes  have  to  meet  such  creatures 
and  hum  of  that  sultry  summer  afternoon,  as  I  lay  on  behalf  of  some  of  his  great  clients’  sons  or 
amongst  the  heather,  my  soul  cried  out  with  the  bit-  relatives  would  treat  them  with  the  coldest  inso- 
terness  of  death  upon  it.  I  was  ruined,  root  and  lence  of  which  he  was  capable, 
branch.  For  every  penny  of  those  sixteen  hundred  “  There  I  was,  however,  a  suppliant  before  these 
odd  pounds  I  was  personally  liable. .  No  matter  Shylocks  1 

that  Potts  was  n’t  worth  a  penny,  and  that  he  had  “  Mosheim  was  a  dark,  rather  gentlemanly  man, 
only  been  captured  as  a  means  of  extorting  money  very  neatly  dresst-d.  But  for  his  curly  hair  and 
from  his  friends.  That  made  no  difference  in  the  big  nose,  you ’d  have  thought  liim  a  Christian.  He 
eye  of  the  law ;  I  hail  done  no  wrong,  had  hardly  protended  to  be  busy  writing  when  I  entered,  and 
lien  imj)ru<lent,  and  yet  I  was  ruined,  and  all  my  looked  up,  and  motioned  me  with  the  butt-end  of 
mnDple.  My  poor  cld  father  would  probably  end  his  jR-n  to  a  chair ;  but  I  walked  up  to  the  fireplace 
his  days  in  the  workhouse.  My  friend  who  had  and  stood  there, 
lent  me  his  name  would  have  to  t.ake  to  the  road  “  ‘  Mr.  Mosheim  ?  ’ 
again  for  bare  subsistence.  I  might  become  bank-  “  ‘  That  is  mv  name.’ 

rupt  and  get  a  clerkship  afterwards ;  but  had  1  the  “  ‘  Mine  is  Roberts,  and  I ’m  under-sheriff  of 
heart  to  begin  life  again  with  such  a  load  ujwn  me  ?  Caerleonshire.’ 

Would  n’t  it  be  better  for  me  to  end  my  mi.-ery  and  “  ‘  Happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
lierplexity  by  rolling  off  this  sloping  bank  into  tlie  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Under-Sheriff',’  said  Mosheim, 
great  chasm  below  ?  showing  his  wliite  teeth. 

“  Then  I  thought  of  Mary  .Tane,  and  how  she  “  ‘  I  don’t  come  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr. 
would  wait  and  wait,  and  how  gradualh',  from  im-  Mosheim,  but  to  make  some  arrangements  with 
patience,  she  would  come  to  uneasiness,  and  from  you  as  to  an  uniortunate  accident  which  has  hap- 
uneasiness  to  terror ;  and  how  she  would  spend  the  pened  to  me  in  my  official  capacity.’ 
night  in  sorrow,  and  the  morning  would  bring  no  “  Mosheim  bowed  grimly. 

j(^;  and  how  the  whisper  would  go  round  the  town  “  ‘  You  arc,  I  believe,  acting  on  Iw'half  of  the 
‘  ’Tliey  'vc  found  the  body  !  ’  and,  oh !  how  hard  on  creditors  of  Captain  Potts  ?  ’ 


or  creature,  only  six  months  a  wile ! 


“  ‘  Certain  clients  of  mine  have  claims  against 


could  never  be  such  a  cov.ard!  God  that  gentleman.  Well?’ 


knows  I  could  n’t  have  done  it ;  but  in  great  trouble 
strange  thoughts  surge  in  your  brain. 

“  I  felt  better  after  a  while,  and  a  gentle  breeze 
sprang  up  and  cooled  mv  burning  temples,  and  I 
heanl  the  bleating  of  the  lambs,  and  the  bark  of  the 


“  ‘  A  c<i.  .w.  taken  out  by  your  firm  has  been 
witli  me  for  execution.’ 

“  ‘  Precisely.’ 

“  Well,  Potts  has  escaped.’ 

“  ‘  What  an  excessively  ilisagroeable  incident 


shepherd’s  dog,  and  the  call  of  his  master  far  away  for  you  !  ’  Again  gleamed  the  white  teeth, 
on  the  hillside.  At  all  events,  1  had  n’t  to  pay  the  “  ‘  Now,  what  1  projmse  to  do  is  this :  T  undertake 
sixteen  hundred  pounds  that  nigh.t ;  I  w'oidd  crawl  to  pay  you  five  hunilred  pounds,  in  a  week,  if  you 
home,  and  pi'rhaps  I  could  think  of  some  plan  for  will  give  me  a  full  release.’ 

staving  off  ruin  to-morrow.  “  ‘  I  tlrink,  Mr.  —  Jones,  did  you  say  ?  —  that  the 

“Well,  I  got  home,  and  remember  that  Mary  total  of  the  detainers  is  rather  more  than  that. 
Jane  pitched  into  me  awfully  because  I  was  an  hour  You  know  the  exact  figure,  perhaps  ?  ’ 
late  for  dinner,  and  every  thing  was  sffoilt,  she  said.  “  ‘  You  know  the  figure  as  well  as  I  do,  Mr. 
I  took  a  couple  of  glasses  of  brandy  after  dinner,  Mosheim.  Six  shillings  in  the  pound,  or  Aere- 
and  th.at  steadied  my  nerves,  and  I  could  think.  abouts,  mv  offer  would  give  y()ur  clients.  You 
“  I  would  go  up  to  London  to-morrow  and  try  to  would  n’t  liave  got  6i/.  in  the  pound  out  of  Potts.’ 
compromise  with  my  creditors.  I  could,  perhaps,  “  ‘  You  appear  to  know  more  of  Mr.  Potts  than 
by  the  sale  of  all  I  had.  and  by  borrowing  on  my  I  do.  In  reply  to  your  proposal,  we  decline  it. 


life  policy,  make  up  £  500. 

“  I  could  offer  this,  and  as  it  was  five  hundred 
times  as  much  as  thev  would  have  got  out  of 
Potts,  surely  thev  would  take  it  and  cry  quits ! 


Your  sheriff  is  good  for  the  whole  amount.’ 

“  ‘  You  absolutely  decline  it  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Dt'cidedly.’ 

“As  I  walked  down  Bishopsgate  Street  I  felt 


“  Of  course,  Jfan-  Jane  had  heard  of  Potts’s  es-  more  comfortable.  I  knew  the  worst  After  all. 
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[Jnir  S,  isn. 


ruin  is  not  so  bad  in  reality  as  in  anticipation.  I 
had  plenty  of  money  in  my  pocket,  and  it  did  n’t 
matter  now  how  I  spent  it.  I  would  stay  in  town 
that  night,  and  go  to  hear  Robson,  who  was  then 
in  great  force ;  ho  might  make  me  forget  ray 
troubles.  In  the  mean  time  I  would  go  and  get  a 
steak  at  a  place  I  knew  in  Fleet  Street,  where  I 
used  to  dine  when  I  was  serving  out  my  time  in 
London.  As  I  walked  through  the  City  I  changed 
my  mind  again ;  the  roar  of  London  troubled  me. 
I  would  get  home  as  speedily  as  possible,  —  home 
among  the  quiet  hills,  and  hide  my  troubles.  But 
as  I  passed  the  narrow  Court  in  Fleet  Street,  accus¬ 
tomed  but  long-forgotten  habit,  —  or  was  it  the  hand 
of  Providence  which  turned  me  ?  —  drew  me  up  the 
Court  and  into  the  well-known  precincts  ot  the 
‘  Stilton.’  I  went  into  a  box,  and  ordered  a  rump- 
steak  and  a  pint  of  stout. 

“  You  know  the  old-fashioned  room,  1  dare  say, 
—  its  sanded  floor  and  wooden  benches,  its  great  fu’e- 
places,  and  immense  kettle  ?  One  side  of  the  room 
18  divided  into  boxes.  In  the  corner  of  the  farthest 
box  from  the  door,  where  I  was  invisible,  except  to 
a  persKin  standing  by  the  fireplace,  I  took  my  seat, 
and,  sitting  there  waiting  for  my'  steak,  I  heard  a 
number  of  men  enter  the  room.  They  made  much 
more  clatter  and  noise  than  the  quiet  legal  men 
who  formed  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  talked 
mysteriously  in  half-whispers,  as  though  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Tlie 
voices  of  the  new-comers  rose  in  loud  and  cheery 
tones  above  all  the  noises  of  the  chop-house.  I 
guessed  that  the  two  loudest  talkers  were  military- 
men,  probably  just  returned  from  India  and  the 
Mutiny  War  just  ended.  The  third,  who  spoke 
with  milder  drawl,  1  judged  to  be  a  Templar.  The 
two  heroes  were  asking  about  lots  of  friends ;  but  T 
did  n’t  pay  any  attention  to  their  conversation  till  I 
heard  the  name  of  Potts.  Tlien,  indeed,  I  listened 
with  bated  breath,  every  nerve  on  the  stretch. 

“  ‘  Where ’s  Billy  Potts  now  ?  I  hear  he  came 
to  grief.’ 

“  Oh  1  Billy ’s  down  in  Wales,  hard  up,  as  usual. 
I  have  just  heard  from  him.  Such  tun !  The  Jews 
found  him  out.  He  was  at  Clan-something,  a  nice 
little  secluded  Welsh  town.  A  rn.  sn.  was  issued, 
and  poor  Billv  was  nobbled,  and  the  bums  took  him 
to  a  notel.  You  know  what  a  nimble  —  ” 

“  Here  the  waiter  slammed  down  my  dishes  and 
tankard  with  a  tremendous  clatter,  drowning  the 
mellifluous  voice  of  the  Templar.  I  ground  my 
teeth  in  despair ;  ‘  trap-door  ’  was  the  only  word  I 
conld  catch,  and  the  ne.xt  moment  a  loud  gufiaw 
from  the  military  told  me  the  story  was  ended. 

“  Capital !  capital !  and  he ’s  in  the  same  house 
still  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes ;  but  he  ’ll  slip  away  as  soon  as  the  coast 
is  clear.’ 

“  ‘  Devilish  "ood !  Jove  !  Billy ’s  a  match  for 
Mosesh  or  Taffy-.’ 

“  I  had  heard  enough.  I  had  the  clew.  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  was  a  trap-door  in  the  room  at  the 
Prince  Llewellyn,  opening  probably-  into  a  loft.  It 
was  too  high  for  any  ordinary  man  to  reach  without 
assistance ;  but,  of  course,  Potts  was  in  the  highest 
favor  with  all  the  lassies  at  the  hotel.  Nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  open  the  trap  from  above 
and  let  down  a  rope  or  ladder;  and  he  might  be 
there  still  I 

“  I  looked  at  the  clock ;  it  was  2.30.  I  had  barely- 
time  to  catch  the  3  exj)ress  from  Paddington,  but  it 
might  be  done.  I  left  my-  steak  and  stout  untasted  | 


—  unpaid  for,  had  not  the  vigilant  heatl-waiU*r  in- 
tercej)ted  me.  I  flung  down  lialf  a  crown,  and 
without  waiting  for  change  bolted  into  Fleet  Street. 
A  hansom  was  passing,  I  jumped  in,  tedling  the 
driver  he  should  nave  a  sovereign  if  he  got  me  in 
time  for  the  train.  Fortune  favored  me ;  fortune, 
do  I  say  ?  Let  me  humbly  and  gratefully  thank  a 
kind  Ifrovidence  for  saving  me  and  mine  from  ruin. 
As  we  rc-aehed  Paddington  Station  the  clock  was 
on  the  stroke  of  three.  One  of  the  big  doors  had 
been  slammed  to,  and  the  porter  was  closing  the 
second.  With  a  howl  that  fnghtened  the  stolid 
porter,  I  threw  uivsedf  against  the  closing  door.  I 
dashed  through  the  ticket-office  on  to  the  platform. 
The  guard  had  just  blown  his  whistle,  the  train 
was  gliding  gently  away.  Policemen  and  porters 
barred  my  way  in  vain.  ‘  Life  or  death  t  ’  I 
hoarsely  roared  ;  grasping  a  passing  handle  I  flung 
myself  into  a  first-class  carriage.  The  cabman,  un¬ 
paid,  was  nuining  alon"  the  platform  after  his 
receding  fare*.  I  threw  him  a  sovereign,  which  he 
caught,  and  his  face  assumed  a  beatific  expression, 
as  Paddington  Station  passed  from  my-  gaze. 

“  By-  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  hatl  reached 
Llanywm.  Tlie  moon  was  shining  brightlv,  anti 
Llauywm  ^v*as  in  quiet  repose.  I  stopped  the  car 
just  outside  the  town,  and  walked  to  the  police-sta¬ 
tion.  I  roused  Inspector  Williams,  anel  asked  him 
to  send  two  constables  to  watch  the  Prince  Llew-- 
ellyn,  and  also  to  wake  the  two  bailiffs  and  set 
them  on  giuml.  I  walketl  to  the  Prince  Llewellyn 
and  took  mv  stand  on  the  doorstep  till  my  reinforce¬ 
ments  should  arrive.  I  had  hartlly  reached  the  top 
of  the  flight  of  steps  when  I  saw  a  light  over  the 
fanlight,  and  heartl  the  door-chain  rattle.  Present¬ 
ly  the  door  was  opened  cautiously,  and  emerged  in¬ 
to  the  moonlight,  —  Captain  Potts, 

\  “  He  had  closed  the  door  before  he  saw  me,  and 

we  stood  together  on  the  topmost  step  of  the  high 
stone  flight  glaring  at  one  another.  A  fight  seemed 
imminent ;  we  were  well  matched.  I  was  the  taller 
and  heavier,  but  Potts  was  more  nimble  on  his  pins. 
At  running,  however,  I  could  beat  him  hollow,  and 
Potts  knew  it,  and  knew,  therefore,  that  flight  would 
be  useless,  unless  he  could  previously  disable  me. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  presence  of  mind,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  negotiate  before  fighting. 

“  ‘  L(X)k  here,’  he  said  rapidly ;  ‘  I ’m  in  an  awful 
hole  1  We  ’ve  always  been  good  friends,  and  I  don’t 
see  that  it  can  hai-in  you  to  Keep  your  eyes  shut  for 
a  minute  while  I  get  away.’ 

“  I  had  taken  him  by  the  arm  as  ho  spoke,  and 
held  him  w-ith  a  grip  so  firm,  that  he  didn ’t  need 
an  answer.  He  drew  himself  together  for  a  dash  at 
me,  but  waited  for  an  instant  as  1  spoke. 

“  ‘  Potts  !  ’  I  said,  ‘  your  escape  would  be  my- 
ruin  ;  and  I  ’ll  not  let  you  go  till  I ’m  dead.’ 

“  Potts  looked  at  me  amazed. 

“  ‘  What  are  the  odds  to  you,  if  1  get  out  of  the 
clutches  of  a  lot  of  Jew  swindlers  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Simplv  I  shall  have  to  pay  your  debts,  and  be 
sold  up  stich  and  branch.’ 

“  ‘  On  your  honor,  is  it  so  ?  ’ 

‘  On  my  honor,  it  is.’ 

“  ‘  Roberts,  I  had  no  idea  of  this.  I  ’ll  cave  in. 
Don’t  hold  nie  so  tight.  I  give  you  my-  word  I  ’ll 
not  bolt.’ 

“  I  took  his  word,  and  we  walked  up  and  down 
the  street  for  half  an  hour,  talking  over  his  affairs. 
Prest*ntly  the  car  arrived,  and  the  bailiffs ;  and  I 
saw  him  safely  started  for  the  county  jail. 

“  Next  day- 1  resigned  my  ofiSce. 


THE  POWER  OF  SULKINESS. 
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“  After  that  I  acted  as  Potts’s  solicitor,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  offering  Moses  and  Mosheiin  six¬ 
pence  in  the  pound,  which  they  accepted,  and 
released  Potts.  I  don’t  think  they  lost  by  him 
either ;  they  had  plucked  him  pretty  well  before. 
He’s  coming  down  this  week  for  the  fishing;  if 
you  ’re  here  you  ’ll  be'  glad  to  know  him,  for  you 
don’t  often  come  across  a  better  fellow  or  better 
fisherman  than  Captain  Potts.” 


THE  POWER  OF  SLXKINESS. 

Gkkat  is  the  power  of  sulkiness.  Fortunately 
for  the  world,  it  rarely  exists  in  its  highest  and 
most  concentrated  form,  for,  if  united  to  ival  intel¬ 
lectual  or  moral  force,  it  would  be  a  despotism  so 
thorough  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  general  welfare 
of  humanity.  But  in  a  less  and  more  ignoble  form 
it  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  deadweight  and  steady, 
choking  pressure  which  mankind  endure  in  conse¬ 
quence  go  to  make  up  an  almost  intolerable  griev¬ 
ance.  'I’here  are  people  who  have  the  gift  of  being 
sulky  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  assert 
that  they  act  thus  on  principle  ;  but  it  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  found  that  the  principle  harmonizes  with 
the  nature,  for  to  tempers  that  are  short  and  sweet, 
hot,  inconsistent,  or  quickly  ulacable,  —  and  any  of 
these  are  liable  to  be  suddenly  ve.xed  for  an  hour  or 
two,  —  it  is  always  a  difficulty  to  sulk.  It  is  a  bit 
of  acting  and  not  reality,  even  when  carried  out, 
and  the  assumption  of  it  is  felt  to  be  a  burden  too 
heavy  to  be  borne. 

The  capacity  for  steady,  solid,  concentrated  sulki¬ 
ness  is  a  mighty  power  to  him  who  jxjssesscs  it ;  it 
implies  many  curious  and  varied  accomplishments 
and  gifts,  among  others  that  of  the  complete  mastery 
of  the  five  senses.  It  is  for  a  man  to  be  blind  when 
it  is  desired  that  he  should  open  his  eyes,  dumb 
whenever  ■words  would  be  accej)table,  deaf  to  all 
allurements  or  submission,  insensible  to  every  effort 
at  conciliation.  It  can  create  gloom,  and,  having 
created  it,  it  can  |)erj)etuatc  and  deepen  it  until  it 
becomes  a  clinging  atmosphere  as  unwholesome  as 
a  malaria.  It  comprehends  an  absolute  control  over 
the  facial  mnstdes,  so  that  no  softness  or  sign  of 
yielding,  not  a  ripple  of  a  smile  or  an  e.xprcssion  of 
pleasure,  mav  replace  even  for  a  moment  the  sulh  n 
apathv  or  illumine  the  habitual  scowl  of  the  con¬ 
firmed  sulkcr.  In  a  word,  it  i.s  the  faculty  of  simu¬ 
lation  to  such  a  degree  that  a  ])erson  shall  ajinear 
to  be  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  stupid,  paralyzed,  ill,  or 
dead,  whenever  and  for  as  long  as  he  chooses.  Mr. 
Helps  has  truly  said,  “  Unreason  always  governs. 
Nothing  prevents  yon  having  your  own  way  .so  much 
ns  being  at  all  amenable  to  reason.”  And  sulkiness 
neither  gives  reasons  nor  listens  to  them.  Idle 
sulky  being  sometimes  wears  a  depressed,  spiritless, 
and  utterly  dejected  apiwarance,  as  though  crushi  d 
and  heartbroken  by  long-continued  oppression; 
sometimes  a  heavy,  displeased,  dragging  step,  and 
a  bl.ock  and  lowering  brow  are  the  chii-f  signs  which 
indicate  the  disturbance  within,  and  the  form  of  the 
vengeance  which  is  to  be  taken  in  n-spcct  of  it. 
Tlie  latter  is  the  masculine  tvpe ;  the  former  is, 
properlv  sjieaking,  feminine.  Mr.  N.  I*.  Willis,  in 
one  of  liis  earlier  volumes,  has  a  clever  little  tale 
describing  the  jiower  of  an  “  injured  look.”  By 
virtue  of  it  a  young  American  lady  contrived  to 
persuade  a  whole  house  fidl  of  boarders  to  regartl 
lier  as  a  martyr,  and  to  sjieak  the  worst  and  think 
the  worst  they  could  of  her  husband ;  and  all  this, 
without  uttering  one  wonl  herself,  was  produced 


solely  by  the  “  injured  look.”  And  if  there  is  an 
“  injured  look  ”  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  a 
“dumb  devil  ”;  if  the  power  of  the  one  is  great, 
the  provocation  induced  by  the  latter  is  unutter¬ 
able.  It  is  a  curious,  and  to  some  will  appear  an 
unaccountable  circumstance  that  in  sulkiness  a  wo¬ 
man  is  more  often  pos-sessed  with  a  dumb  devil  than 
is  a  man. 

Sulkiness  is  visible  even  in  the  nurseiy,  where  it 
exists,  so  to  speak,  in  the  fonn  of  a  bud ;  but  it  is 
merely  an  outbreak  of  bad  temper,  for  at  that  age  a 
child  has  not  learned  the  method  of  using  it  as  an 
instrument  with  which  to  punish  his  playmates. 
And  the  wisest  way  is  to  leave  it  entirely  unnoticed, 
“  efface  ”  the  offender,  as  the  French  say,  until 
thi;re  is  an  obvious  return  to  a  more*  amiable  dispo¬ 
sition.  But  boys  and  girls  soon  learn  to  estimate 
the  power  of  sulkiness  either  by  practice  or  endur¬ 
ance,  and  a  large  school  is  the  best  check  on  a 
des])otism  of  this  kind.  Sulkiness  is  not  a  tyranny 
which  can  be  safely  exercised  in  society  at  large, 
and  it  is  commonly  reserved  for  private  or  home  ex¬ 
hibition.  The  smaller  the  circle  the  more  coneen- 
trated  its  force ;  in  a  family,  in  a  house,  in  one 
room,  the  power  of  sulkiness  oppresses,  searches, 
and  pervades  every  comer  of  it.  In  love-making 
sulkiness  is  a  deplorable  blunder.  Smile  or  strike, 
*>r  smile  and  strike,  too,  if  that  seems  more  advisable ; 
but  no  good  ever  follows  a  sullen  enmity,  which 
chills,  disconcerts,  and  often  actually  destroys  love. 
Even  that  simulated  sulkiness,  that  toothless  ven¬ 
geance,  ■which  consists  in  pouting  coldness,  is  an  ex¬ 
periment  full  of  danger,  and  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  But  if  between  lovers  it  is  a  blunder,  in 
maiTied  life  it  is  simply  the  greatest  madness  of 
which  a  human  being  can  be  guilty.  There  they 
are  man  and  women  yoked  together  like  goats,  and 
as  the  countrv  nian  justly  observed,  “  that ’s  been  a 
trouble  to  more  than  goats,”  and  if  either  of  them 
is  endo'^ved  ■with  the  faculty  of  persistent  sulkiness, 
one  shudders  to  think  of  the  life  the  other  one  may 
be  made  to  lead.  It  might  be  reasonably  urged  as 
a  cause  for  judicial  separation,  possibly  even  for  di¬ 
vorce,  since  the  practice  of  quietly  pressing  the 
spirit  and  life  out  of  a  human  being,  no  matter  how 
many  years  the  operation  s])reads  over,  is  not  one 
that  ought  to  be  permitted  in  a  Christian  countr}' : 
“  va)  vietis  I  ”  the  weak  go  to  the  wall,  and  too  often 
the  ■\veak  are  the  pleasantest  and  most  lovable  of 
earth’s  creatures. 

Sometimes  a  j)€rson  is  seen  to  exhibit  something 
which  rosembles  and  yet  is  not  sulks.  It  i.s  a  silent 
mo<Hliuess  of  manner  arising  from  a  sense  of  failure, 
mortification,  or  secret  discouragement  and  vc.xa- 
tlon  which  he  cannot  get  over  all  at  once.  It  is 
often  seen  in  youth,  but  in  reality  the  man  is  strug¬ 
gling  with  his  infirmity,  and  a  kind  word  or  a  friend¬ 
ly  overture  will  almost  always  float  him  over  the 
difficulty.  But  genuine  sulkiness  is  essentially  pre¬ 
meditated  and  of  a  forethought ;  it  is  al.^o  vindictive, 
sometimes  even  malignant,  in  its  nature,  and  if 
much  indulged  in  causes  the  manners  to  become 
habitually  morose,  and  the  face  and  jrerson  acquire 
a  heavy,  s(jdden  appearance  as  of  a  substance  too 
long  ste(jj)ed  in  unwholesome  juices.  Dragging  the 
feet  along  the  floor  and  slamming  the  doors  of  the 
house  for  weeks  and  months  together  are  vulgar  and 
ignoble  but  neither  uncommon  nor  inexpressive 
modes  of  sulking.  We  all  know  of  other  ways  more 
refined,  but  not  less  disagreeable,  and  remember 
them  too  well.  'Flie  fashion  in  which  the  very  few 
words  ■Which  custom  and  convenience  render  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  are  dropped  from  the  lips  as  if  they 
were  so  many  leaden  Dullets;  the  steadfast,  sur¬ 
prised  stare  that  you  or  any  one  else  should  venture 
to  ask  such  questions  as  shall  reouire  rtmlv  of  any 
kind,  the  pertinacious  coldness,  me  carefully  avert¬ 
ed  glance,  the  steady  gloom,  the  hand  withheld, 
the  smile  unretumed,  and  the  hardly  muttered  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  morning  or  evening  salutation, 
—  who  that  has  witnessed  or  endured  tliese  ameni¬ 
ties  can  forget  the  effect  of  them  ?  In  fact,  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  pressure  which  a  really  able,  discrimi¬ 
nating,  and  obstinate  sulkcr  can  bring  to  bear  on 
others  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time  amounts  to  a 
tyranny,  dumb,  indeed,  but  suflSciently  unholy  of  its 
kind ;  neitlier  soft  coaxing  nor  urgent  cursing  can 
affect  it,  and,  though  to  yield  is  humiliating,  it  is 
wellnigh  hopeless  to  resist  it. 


THE  THREE  NAMES, 

Fou  more  than  four  years  the  three  names  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  doorway  of  No.  9  Old  Inn  remained  un¬ 
altered.  The  house  itself  was  tlie  smallest  in  the 
Inn.  All  the  otlicr  houses  contained  six  sets  of 
chambers ;  No.  9  —  cramped  up  in  a  comer  —  had 
only  three  sets.  They  were  each  occupied  by  a 
single  tenant,  and  their  names,  as  painted  on  the 
doorway,  were,  “  Mr.  Bolt,  2d  floor  ” ;  “  Mr,  Hay, 
1st  floor”;  “Mr.  Frith,  ground-floor.” 

I  was  Mr.  Hay,  of  the  Ist  floor.  Mr.  Bolt  of  the 
2d  floor  and  I  were  not  on  spc‘aking  terms.  We 
had  frequently  met  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  passage 
under  our  common  roof.  I  knew  him  very  well  by 
sight.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  some  years  young¬ 
er  than  I,  pleasant-looking,  notwithstanding  a  brok¬ 
en  nose  and  huge  red  whiskers.  He  had  a  noisy, 
blundering  way  of  moving  about ;  always  mshed  up 
the  stairs  three  at  a  time,  kicking  and  banging  his 
great  boots  against  the  woodwork.  “  That  ’s 
Bolt  1  ”  I  used  to  say,  as  liis  footsteps  came  tumbling 
up  to  my  floor,  and  then  went  tumbling  up  to  his 
own.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  broke  his  nose  over 
those  stairs  be-fore  I  went  to  No.  9,  but  I  always  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  would  break  it  again  whenever  I 
heard  him  return  home. 

Now,  Mr.  Frith  of  the  ground-floor  was  different 
in  every  wav.  I  knew  him  equally  well  by  sight ; 
but  he  and  1,  likewise,  were  not  on  sjieaking  terms. 
He  was  short  and  inclined  to  be  stout.  He  never 
seemed  in  a  hurry.  He  never  made  a  noise,  except 
on  his  piano,  and  even  the  tone  of  that  was  soft  and 
subdued  like  himself. 

So  we  three  —  the  noisy  gentleman  on  the  2d 
floor,  the  musical  gentleman  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  myself,  —  I  don’t  know  what  the  other  two. 
called  me,  probably  the  gentleman  with  the  dog  — 
lived  for  four  years  in  tlie  same  house,  and  yet  w-ere 
stranger.'  to  one  another.  It  seemed  part  of  one’s 
daily  life  constantly  to  see  Mr,  Frith,  or  to  hear  Mr. 
Bolt  come  tumbling  up  the  stairs ;  part  of  one’s 
daily  care  to  prevent  becoming  acquainted  with 
either;  part  of  the  pleasmxj  of  one’s  vacation  to  get 
away  from  them,  as  it  was  to  get  away  from  the 
bundles  of  law  papers  and  clients’  letters. 

So  last  autumn,  when  I  went  to  Switzerland,  I 
endured  the  sea-passage  ;  bore  patiently  the  sleep¬ 
less  night  journeys  by  rail,  and  the  hot  morning 
drive  by  diligence,  cheered  by  the  thought  that  I  was 
adding  mile  after  mile  to  the  distance  between  me 
and  Old  Inn  and  everything  connected  with  it. 
And  all  for  what?  For  the  very  first  person  I 
meet  at  Chamouni  to  be  Mr.  Frith  in  tweeds,  in¬ 


stead  of  Mr.  Frith  in  broadcloth.  He  was  stand¬ 
ing  just  inside  the  salle-k-manger,  looking  for  a 
seat  at  the  long  table,  at  which  the  diners  were 
already  assembled. 

As  I  enter  he  turns  round,  and  we  look  at  one 
anotlier  defiantly,  with  a  sort  of  ‘  Well !  I  have  as 
much  right  here  as  you,’  and  then  face  to  the  right 
and  left  respectively.  He  goes  down  one  half  of 
the  table,  and  I  go  up  the  ouicr,  hoping  to  .put  the 
whole  length  of  it  between  us.  'There  is  no  vacant 
seat  on  that  side,  so  I  walk  round  the  end  to  the  other 
side,  and,  to  my  disgust,  see  that  he  has  done  the 
same.  We  face  each  other  again,  are  obliged  by 
necessity  to  converge  towards  the  same  point,  and 
finally  seat  ourselves  near  the  centre  of  the  table, 
with  onU'  a  little  Frenclunan  between  us. 

The  first  two  courses  we  eat  in  silence,  either 
staring  at  our  plates  or  at  the  wall  before  us. 
Pending  the  third  course  the  Frenchman  tiums  to 
Mr.  Frith,  but  that  gentleman,  not  wi.sliing  to  look 
my  way,  tries  hard  to  escape  the  proffered  conver¬ 
sation.  'Tlie  Frenchman,  however,  who  sj)eaks 
English  very  W'cll,  has  no  intention  of  being  shaken 
off,  and  common  courtesy  forces  Mr.  Frith  to  answer. 

“  Do  you  coiiie  from  London  ?  ”  again  begins 
the  little  tonnentor,  as  soon  as  the  dessert  com¬ 
mences. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Ah  !  it  is  a  fine  city  that  London.  I  know  it 
well.  From  what  part  of  London  do  you  come  ?  ” 

“  Old  Inn.” 

“  Indeed  !  Do  vou  know  a  Mr.  Smith  at  Old 
Inn  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  No !  At  what  number  in  Old  Inn  do  you  live  ?  ” 

“  Nine.” 

“  Nine  !  ”  echoes  the  little  gentleman ;  “  and 
Mr.  Smith  lives  at  No.  10,  and  you  do  not  know 
him.” 

“  No.” 

Not  over  pleased,  the  Frenchman  turns  to  me, 
and  Mr.  Frith,  very  nuich  pleased,  turns  away  from 
us  both. 

“  And  are  you  from  London  too  ?  ”  he  l)eglns,  as 
though  I  had  taken  a  part  in  the  previous  conver¬ 
sation. 

Mr.  Frith’s  back  being  towards  us,  I  don’t  mind 
answering  the  little  fellow,  seeing  that  he  does  n’t 
care  whether  I  come  from  London  or  'Timbuctoo, 
but  that  it  is  simply  imjK)ssible  for  him  to  eat  his 
dinner  in  silence.  So  I  say,  “  Yes,  I  come  from 
London.  All  Englishmen  seem  to  live  in  London, 
don’t  they  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  but  it  is  such  a  large  city  !  From  what 
part  of  London  do  you  come  V  ” 

“  Old  Inn.” 

“  Again  Old  Inn,”  he  says,  with  a  smile.  “  Per¬ 
haps  you  know  Mr.  Smith  at  No.  10  ?  ” 

“  I  only  know  him  by  sight,”  I  answer ;  and  then, 
for  the  fun  of  increasing  the  little  gentleman’s  aston¬ 
ishment,  I  add,  “  I  live  at  No.  9.” 

'Tlie  words  are  hardly  spoken  when  the  French¬ 
man,  with  true  politeness,  pushes  back  his  chair. 
“'Then  you  and  this  gentleman,”  touching  Mr. 
Frith’s  arm,  “  are  travelling  together,  and  I  have 
separated  you  and  prevented  your  talking.  I  am  so 
sorry.  Will  you  take  my  seat  and  be  next  your 
frieiul  ?  ” 

He  is  just  rising  for  us  to  exchange  chairs,  when 
I  put  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  whisper, 
“  'Thank  you.  I  thank  you.  No.  I  do  net  know 
that  gentleman.” 
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Thi-  little  fellow  nods  as  if  he  understood,  and 
then  says,  also  speaking  in  a  whisper,  “  You  have 
quarrelled  then  ?  I  beg  yoiu*  pardon  if  I  have  been 
disagreeable  to  you,” 

“  Oh !  not  at  all.  We  have  never  spoken  to  each 
other.” 

“  What !  ”  he  cries,  forgetting  now  to  speak  in  an 
undertone ;  “  you  two  live  in  the  same  house  and 
you  do  not  know  one  another !  Ah,  well !  ”  putting 
a  hand  on  our  anns  and  smiling  at  both  of  us,  “  you 
will  know  one  another  now,  and  be  great  friends  for 
the  futuri-.” 

There  is  no  help  for  it.  “I  shall  have  great 
pleasure,”  says  Mr.  Frith,  with  a  freezing  bow. 
And  I  lx»w  likewise  and  in  a  like  manner,  but  say 
nothing. 

Then  follows  a  pause,  during  which  the  diners 
begin  to  leave  the  table ;  so  we  three  rise  and  stand 
bv  our  chairs,  still  with  the  Frenchman  in  the  mid¬ 
dle. 

“  Come !  ”  he  says,  pn^sently,  and  suddenly  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  “  you  two  have  been  making  fun  of  me.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  You  an;  friends  travelling  together.” 

Mr.  Frith  immediately  denies  this  statement, 
and,  having  done  so,  walks  away  to  a  window, 
which  looks  out  upon  Mont  Blanc.  After  what  has 
passed,  1  feel  that  the  one  who  first  leaves  the  room 
will  Iki  obliged  to  make  some  remark,  or  do  some 
little  act  of  courtesy  to  the  other ;  and  to  avoid  the 
burdim  of  doing  this  being  thrown  upon  me,  I  go 
into  the  recess  of  the  window  next  Mr.  Frith’s,  and 
likewise  .stare  at  Mont  Blanc.  The  Frenchman 
wishes  us  both  good-t‘vening,  and  takes  himself  off. 

The  next  minute  I  hear  his  voice  again.  He  and 
somebody  else  have  come  into  collision  in  the  pas¬ 
sage,  whereupon  follows  a  mutual  asking  of  pardons, 
and  he  enters  the  room  -  again.  His  companion  is 
hidden  by  the  screen  near  the  door,  but  I  hear  the 
little  fellow  say,  still  speaking  in  English,  — 

“Ah,  Monsieur!  you  are  just  too  late.  The 
diligence  from  (Jenfeve  was  behind  time,  I  suppose  ? 
You  have  ordered  dinner,  of  course  ?  Y’^es.  Come 
and  look  at  Mont  Blanc.  The  moonlight  is  on  it.” 

From  my  window  I  hear  their  footsteps  approach¬ 
ing  me,  —  the  tripping,  light  step  of  the  one,  and 
the  heavy,  sloucning  tread  of  the  other.  As  I 
listen  to  the  latter  a  cold  chill  comes  over  me.  We 
distinguish  footsteps  after  a  time  as  we  learn  to 
know  voices.  I  have  a  strtmg  misgiving  that  I 
know  that  tread,  but  I  listen  in  suspense  without 
looking  round. 

“  Y'es,  it  is  ven-  grand,”  says  a  voice  at  my  el¬ 
bow,  referring  to  Mont  Blanc,  which  towers  before 
us  clear  and  distinct  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

O,  that  voice  !  It  realizes  my  worst  fears.  How 
often  had  I  heard  it  calling  from  the  second  floor 
at  No.  9  Old  Inn.  I  feel  disposed  to  rush  out  of 
the  i-oom,  but  rememlx'ring  Mr.  Frith  at  the  next 
window,  wait  to  see  what  comes  of  Mr.  Bolt’s  ar¬ 
rival. 

“  Verj-  grand,”  he  continues.  “  We  don’t  have 
sights  like  that  in  London.  Do  you  know  Lon¬ 
don  ?  ” 

“  Gently,  gently,  Mr.  Bolt  1  for  your  own  sake,” 
I  murmm’.  “  If  you  could  only  know  the  trap  you 
are  falling  into.” 

“  O  yes !  I  know  London,”  replies  the  French¬ 
man,  promptly.  “  What  part  oi  London  do  you 
come  from  r  ” 

“  Old  Inn.” 

“  Old  Inn  I  ”  echoes  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  sur^ 
prise.  “  Do  you  know  Mr.  Smith  at  No.  10?  ” 


I  “  N — o.  That  is  to  say,  I  know  the  name.  He 

lives  next  door  to  me.” 

“  You  live,  then,  at  No.  — ?  ” 

“  No.  9,”  plumps  out  Mr.  Bolt. 

“  Then  you  expect  to  meet  a  friend  here,”  says 
the  Frenchman,  looking  for  Mr.  Frith,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Bolt  does  not  seem  to  recognize  my  back. 

“  No,  I  don’t  expect  to  meet  a  friend.” 

“  Then  you  will  meet  one ;  you  will  meet  two. 
Look,  here  is  one.  And  you  were  close  to  him,  and 
yet  you  did  not  know  him.” 

As  I  turn  round  in  obedience  to  the  Frenchman’s 
pull,  Mr.  Bolt  dot's  know  me,  but  not  as  a  friend, 
for  he  looks  as  if  he  would  like  to  punch  my  head 
for  being  there. 

“  No ;  I  have  n’t  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this 
gentleman,”  he  says,-  putting  on  a  sickly  smile. 

“  What !  ”  cries  the  other.  “  Ah  1  Then  that 
is  the  friend  you  will  meet,”  jx>inting  to  Mr.  Frith, 
who  at  that  moment  unwittingly  comes  out  of  the 
recess  of  his  window. 

“  No  ;  I  have  n’t  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him 
either.” 

For  a  minute  the  Frenchman  does  not  seem  to 
understand.  “  But  you  all  live  in  the  same  house,” 
he  then  says  slowly. 

“  O  yes,”  replies  Mr.  Bolt,  who  begins  to  see  the 
fun,  and  seems  rather  to  enjoy  it,  — “  till  lived  there, 
1  believe,  for  more  than  four  years.” 

“  And  you  an>  all  strangers  ?  ” 

“  Perfect  strangers,”  again  replies  Mr.  Bolt. 

“  Well,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  possible, 
even  in  England,”  says  the  little  fellow  so  seriously 
that  we  all  smile.  He  looks  first  at  one  and  then 
at  another,  and  finally  rushes  off  to  tell  his  friends 
of  the  three  curiosities  that  he  has  discovered. 

Our  smiles  vanish  with  his  presence,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  is  gone  our  black  looks  return.  Mr.  Bolt 
goes  o£F  to  the  third  window ;  Mr.  Frith  returns  to 
bis  recess ;  I  remain  in  mine ;  so  we  all  stand  and 
stare  at  Mont  Blanc. 

“Very  fine,”  says  Mr.  Frith,  being  obliged  to 
pass  me  in  leaving  the  room,  and  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  say  something. 

“  Very  fine,”  I  answer ;  and  so  exits  the  “  ground 
floor.” 

“  Looks  verv  beautiful  in  the  moonlight,”  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  Mr.  Bolt,  as  I  follow  Mr.  Frith’s  example. 

“  Ver}-  beautiful,”  he  answers,  but  dot's  not  leave 
his  window  as  long  as  I  remain  in  the  room,  though 
his  dinner  is  on  the  table  and  the  garejon  waiting  to 
remove  the  cover.  Then  I  go,  and,  after  that,  we 
meet  no  more  that  night. 

The  next  morning  I  am  not  as  careful  of  my  land¬ 
lord’s  feelings,  pt'rbaps,  as  I  might  be.  i  hardly 
proffer  an  excuse  for  leaving,  but  leave  I  do,  and 
take  up  my  quarters  in  another  hotel.  That  set¬ 
tled,  I  go  to  the  post-office,  thence  to  the  Bureau 
des  Guides,  and  on  my  way  tliither,  after  a  good 
deal  of  considering  this  and  looking  at  that,  decide 
upon  the  excursion  for  that  day.  I  choose  the  one 
to  “  Le  Janlin,”  arguing  that  it  was  too  far  for  Mr. 
Frith,  and  that  Mr.  Bolt,  who  evidently  had  not 
visited  Chamouni  before,  was  not  likelv  to  do  that 
e.xeursion  on  his  first  day.  Pretty  confident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  I  should  not  be  troubled  with  either  o£ 
them,  I  hire  a  guide  and  start  at  once  to  make  up 
fur  lost  time. 

“  Pity  I  did  n’t  start  an  hour  ago.” 

“Why?”  I  say  to  Pierre  —  Pierre  being  my 
guide  —  as  we  go  up  the  zigzags  of  the  Montanvert. 

“Because  Jacques  went  with  another  English 
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gl'ntleman,  and  it  would  have  bi“cn  company  for 
us,”  answers  Pierre. 

I  express  my.«elf  quite  satisfied  with  the  compan¬ 
ionship  I  have,  and  Pierre,  of  course,  swears  that 
he  was  thinking  of  me  only  and  not  of  himself. 
When  we  re-ach  the  glacier  we  see  the  gentleman 
of  whom  he  spoke,  but  he  is  too  lar  ahead  for  me  to 
distinguish  him. 

Feeling  sure,  however,  that  he  is  neither  Mr. 
Frith  nor  Mr.  Bolt,  1  don’t  bother  my  head  about 
him.  As  we  go  along  Pierre  tells  me  a  loii"  story 
about  some  of  his  conu'ades.  He  speaks  villanous 
pafois,  and  has  a  confused  way  of  telling  his  story  ; 
and  so,  though  I  do  my  best  to  be  enlightened,  I  am 
never  certain  whether  I  am  suj>posed  to  be  Jean  or 
Alphonse ;  in  fact,  I  can’t  make  out  whether  Jean 
and  Alphonse  are  two  distinct  men,  or  the  two 
names  of  the  same  man.  Jean  falls  down  a  cre¬ 
vasse  ;  I  understand  that ;  but  then  it  is  Alphonse 
who  is  afterwards  pulled  up,  so  I  get  hopelessly 
muddled  again.  And,  moreover,  I  can’t  sufficiently 
realize  that  I  am  either  of  them,  for,  as  we  near 
“  Le  Jardin,”  my  own  legs  keep  cruelly  reminding 
me  that  I  am  Alfred  Hay  and  nobody  else ;  and  1 
find  myself  panting  in  a  way  that  either  Jean  or 
Alphonse  would  be  ashamed  of  doing. 

“Ah,  voilk  Jacques!”  e.xclaims  PieiTe,  as  we 
step  on  to  the  grass  at  oiu"  journey’s  end,  pointing  to 
his  comrade,  who  rises  from  the  side  of  the  stream 
over  which  he  was  stooping.  I  look  round  for  the 
Englishman,  but  he  is  not  visible.  Jaeques,  when 
he  comes  to  us,  points  to  a  great  boulder  of  rock 
behind  which,  he  says,  the  other  is  lying,  rather 
knocked  up  by  the  walk.  And  there,  sure  enough, 
I  see  part  of  a  pair  of  legs  so  protruding  beyond  the 
boulder  as  to  indicate  that  their  owner  is  on  the 
broad  of  his  back.  While  I  am  looking  at  them 
they  begin  to  move  with  a  wriggling  sort  of  motion, 
and,  the  next  minute,  Mr.  Frith’s  face  appears,  cau¬ 
tiously  peeping  beyond  the  rock.  Completely  taken 
by  surprise,  and  not  having  time  to  turn  away,  I 
stare  vacantly  at  the  sky  over  his  head  ;  but  I  see, 
nevertheless,  his  face  disappear  again  very  quickly, 
and  his  legs  wriggle  neai'ly  out  of  sight. 

“  Hang  him  I  ”  only  I  say  something  stronger ; 
and  he,  doubtless,  from  behind  his  boulder,  returns 
the  compliment.  “  What  on  earth  made  him  come 
up  hert'  V  ”  I  mutter,  feeling  a  strong  temptation  to 
send  a  big  stone  by  my  side  at  his  boots. 

'Tliey  prevent  me  admiring  the  view  ;  thev  pre¬ 
vent  me  enjoying  my  luncheon  ;  they  make  me 
wish  that  he  and  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deepest  crevasse  in  Switzerland.  And,  worse  still, 
when  Jacques,  coming  to  my  side,  expresses  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  me,  because  I  can  help  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  Ih  ”  back  to  Chamouni.  “  Not  I.  I  ’ll  see 
‘  Monsieur  Ih’  frozen  to  death  before  I  will  help 
him.”  And  to  avoid  being  called  upon  to  assist 
him  in  any  way,  I  tell  Pierre  that  I  am  in  a  hurry 
to  get  back,  and  hint  that  we  had  better  start  at 
once.  To  this  he  answers,  “  Here  are  two  others 
coming.”  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  iny  getting 
back,  but,  nevertheless,  I  ask  where  the  others 
arc. 

“  There  !  ”  And  Iwth  he  and  Jacques  point  out 
the  direction.  I  can’t  see  the  new-comers  at  first, 
and,  when  I  do,  I  lose  them  again  immediately 
afterwards.  They  are  much  nearer  the  next  time 
they  appear ;  near  enough  for  me  to  discern  that 
one  of  them  is  tall  and  thin,  and,  though  he  i*  walk¬ 
ing  (quickly,  has  an  awkward,  cluinsy  step.  That 
is  qmte  enough.  I  am  certain  who  he  is ;  but  after 


finding  Mr.  Frith  at  “  Le  Jardin,”  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised.  I  take  it  quite  philosophically  at  first, 
^en  I  try  to  look  at  our  all  meeting  again  in  its  lu¬ 
dicrous  light,  but  here  I  misernbly  fail  and  get  angry. 
I  lean  back  in  disgust  and  pull  my  hat  over  my 
face ;  and  the  rest  of  my  grumbling  is  confided  to 
the  lining. 

In  due  course  of  time  Mr.  Bolt  reaches  “  Le*  Jar¬ 
din.”  The  guide,  after  handing  him  the  havresac 
and  receil  ing  baek  his  portion  of  the  luncheon, 
joins  the  other  two.  Mr.  Bolt  scrutinizes  my  cor¬ 
pus  ;  again  fails  to  recognize  me,  but  susjH'cts  me 
to  be  Lnglish,  so  he  keejis  his  distance.  Peeping 
under  my  hat,  I  see  Pieri’e  and  Jacques  presently 
compare  ivatches  and  then  rise.  Tlie  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  nun  es  away  alone  and  g(K‘s  to  the  lioulder. 
At  his  first  words  the  odious  boots  disappi’ar  entire¬ 
ly,  but  he  begins  to  remonstrati-  ;  shows  his  watch ; 
{loints  to  the  sun  ;  and  after  a  little  while  bends 
forwanl  to  help  Mr.  Frith  to  rise. 

'niat  gentleman  then  emerges  fnmi  In-hind  his 
friendly  rock,  shaking  his  legs  and  settling  his  coat, 
and,  without  looking  my  way,  tries  to  bustle  off  as 
if  he  did  n’t  know  I  was  there.  Not  so  Jacques. 
He  speaks  to  Pierre,  who  comes  to  my  side,  and 
Jaeques  lingers,  seeing  that  I  do  not  rise.  Mean¬ 
while  Mr.  Frith,  In-  his  crablike  movement,  near¬ 
ly  tumbles  over  Mr.  Bolt,  without  seeing  him. 
“  Halloa,”  cries  the  latter,  “  you  here  !  ”  Where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Frith  turns  round  and  stares,  with  open 
eyes  and  mouth,  seeing  Mr.  Bolt  when  he  expected 
to  see  me. 

“  I  had  not  an  idea  you  were  here,”  he  says,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  “  you,”  and  so  criminating  himself. 
“  Fine  scene,  is  n’t  it  ?  ”  He  then  makes  a  second 
attempt  to  be  off,  but  Jacques  still  lingers. 

Pierre  all  this  time  has  been  nudging  me  in  the 
side,  and  now,  shaking  me  gently,  says,  quite  loud¬ 
ly,  that  the  other  gentleman  is  going.  Being  una¬ 
ble  to  feign  sleep  any  longer  under  such  treatment, 
I  remove  my  hat  and  sit  up,  and  see  that  Mr.  Bolt 
is  looking  at  me.  “  By  Jove  !  No.  9  in  force,” 
laughs  that  gentleman,  pointing  at  me  and 
then  at  Mr.  Frith,  who  thereupon  pretends  to  see 
me  for  the  first  time. 

“Mr.  Hay,  too,”  he  says,  in  feigned  surprise. 
“  Dear  me,  have  you  been  here  long  ?  ”  —  asking 
this  in  the  most  innocent  tone. 

“  Why,  nearly  an  hour,”  I  answer,  as  if  it  was 
the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  that  we  should 
have  been  so  near  one  another  for  so  long  and  not 
have  found  it  out. 

The  next  minute  we  are  fill  standing  together,  no 
one  knowing  how  to  get  away  first  or  how  to  stop 
behind.  But  Pierre  puts  an  end  to  anv  manoeu¬ 
vring  by  saying  that  if  we  wish  to  get  to  Cliamouni  in 
time  for  the  table  d’hote,  we  must  start  atofiee.  We 
can’t  say  that  we  don’t  wish  to  be  there  in  time  for 
the  table  d’hote,  so  we  look  helplessly  at  One  an¬ 
other  as  the  three  guides  start  off  together ;  and 
then  we  three  follow,  also  together,  but  in  silenCc. 

Mr.  Bolt  is  the  first  to  speak.  .“  It  seems,”  he 
says,  “that  we  are  not  to  ne  separated.”  Well! 
fate  is  fate ;  and  as  we  have,  likewise,  a  walk  of 
about  five  hours  before  us,  it  is  nonsense  to  be 
snappish  and  surly.  There  is  n’t  much  conversa¬ 
tion  at  first,  just  a  remark  about  the  scenery  or  a 
word  about  climbing ;  but  it  cn'eps  on  little  by  lit¬ 
tle.  We  begin  to  talk  more  m*ely  and  to  say 
what  we  think.  We  avoid  speaking  about  No.  9, 
or  anvthing  connected  with  it,  for  some  time,  till 
Mr.  feolt  asks  roe  why  I  did  n’t  bring  my  dog. 
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He  claims  an  acquaintance  with  it,  that  I  was  not 
aware  of;  and  that  makes  me  tliink  Ixdter  of  him 
directly.  We  pass  “  Les  Ejjralets,”  but  not  with¬ 
out  Mr.  Bolt  nearly  killing;  himself,  and  ^^et  well 
upon  the  ;ilacier.  'Die  crevasws  are  nothin^,  and 
we  walk  abreast.  I  benn  to  think,  as  we  ^^o  alon^, 
that  Mr.  Frith  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  and  that  there  is 
a  ;;ood  deal  of  fun,  after  all,  in  Mr.  Bolt.  I  find 
their  conversation  more  pleasant  than  the  guide’s, 
with  his  interminable  story  about  Jean  and  Al- 

fhonse.  We  actually  get  to  laugh  about  the  little 
'renchman  and  about  our  all  meeting,  and,  some¬ 
how,  speak  about  the  latter  as  if  it  were  a  fortunate 
occurrence.  I  begin  to  wish  that  I  had  n’t  chavged  my 
hotel,  and,  while  I  am  thinking  about  it,  Mr.  Frith 

asks  if  I  did  n’t  think  the - veiy  full  last  night. 

“  Yes,  and  too  much  dress.  One  does  n’t  care 
for  that  sort  of  thing  bere,  you  know.” 

“  No,  you  don’t.  In  fact,  I  changed  this  morning 

to  the - ,”  naming  one  equally  good,  but  quieter, 

and  more  frequented  by  regular  pedestrians. 

“  You  went  there  !  As  Mr.  Bolt  says,  ‘  we  are 
not  to  be  separated.’  I  changed  there  this  morning 
too.” 

“  Simply  because  the  other  was  too  crowded  ?  ” 
he  says,  with  a  smile. 

“  I'hat ’s  the  only  reason  why  you  left  it,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  ”  I  answer. 

Then  we  both  laugh,  but  promise,  nevertheless,  to 
look  out  for  one  another  at  the  table  d’hote. 

“  And  I  shall  be  left  alone  with  the  French¬ 
man,”  says  Mr.  Bolt,  with  mock  seriousness. 

“  No,  come  and  dine  with  us,”  n-plies  Mr.  Frith. 
“  And  bring  the  Frenchman,”  I  add.  “  Then  we 
can  have  a  rubber  afterwards.  He  will  be  sure  to 

\^hen  the  time  for  the  rubber  comes,  we  find 
that  he  does  play,  and  a  first-rate  hand  into  the 
bargain.  Before  he  leaves  us  he  makes  a  little 
speech.  We  are  in  a  room  by  ourselves,  so  he 
stands  up  and  drinks  our  hetalths,  and  then  says  that 
it  is  the  happiest  day  in  his  life,  for  he  has  made  us 
friends  forever. 

We  cannot  persuade  him  to  join  us  on  oiu*  next 
day’s  excursion,  for  which  the  three  of  us  start  to¬ 
gether  instead  of  meeting  half-way.  Tliat  excursion 
is  followed  by  another,  and  that  by  another,  and  so 
on,  for  a  fortnight,  till  we  reach  Aosta,  and  are 
there  forced  to  part. 

Since  then  we  have  all  met  again  at  No.  9. 
But  the  three  names  are  no  longer  the  same  on  the 
doorway.  Mr.  Frith’s  alone  rc-mains.  Mr.  Bolt 
and  I,  however,  often  go  there  ;  and  it  was  only  the 
other  night  that  we  were  making  arrangements  for 
starting  on  our  next  trip  together. 


MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR. 

If  one  could  creab;  an  expurgated  edition  of  his¬ 
tory,  one  mi^ht  put  Madame  de  Pompadour  out  of 
sight ;  but  alas  I  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even 
the  French  Revolution,  cannot  be  understood  with¬ 
out  taking  her  into  consideration.  She  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  greater  power  in  Europe^  than  any  woman 
of  modern  times,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Elizabidh  of  England,  and  Catharine  of  Russia. 
She  was  the  Sultana  of  France  for  twenty  years,  with 
the  Sultan  in  leading-strings.  Ther*‘fore  history, 
with  a  blush,  is  obliged  to  chronicle  the  doings  of 
the  PoiMadour. 

The  1^‘sident  Hainault  —  who  was  one  of  the 
little  coterie  of  friends  who  formed  the  consolation 


of  the  deserted  Marie  Leckzinska  —  met  this  de¬ 
structive  creature  first  in  1742. 

“  I  found  at  Madame  de  Montigny’s,”  he  writes 
to  Madame  du  Deffaud,  “  one  of  the  pivttiest  wo¬ 
men  I  ever  saw,  Madame  d’Etiolles ;  she  knows 
music  perfectly  ;  she  sings  with  all  possible  gayety 
and  taste  ;  she  has  composed  a  hundred  songs,  and 
acts  the  comedies  at  Etiolles  on  a  stage  as  good  as 
that  of  the  Opera.” 

Destiny  seems  to  have  marked  her  out  from  her 
cradle  and  educ.ated  her  for  the  sultana  form  of  exist¬ 
ence.  She  was,  as  is  well  known,  originally  a 
Mademoiselle  Poisson  by  birth,  Jeanne  Antoinette 
Poisson.  Her  mother  was  beautiful,  but  depraved. 
Her  nominal  father,  M.  Poisson,  was  the  son  of  a 
pc'asant.  M.  Poisson  Imcame  chief  clerk  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  sjMjculators, — the  brothers  Paris  Davemey, 
—  who,  as  contractors  for  the  army,  had  accounts 
with  the  French  War  Office  which  were  found 
fraudulent.  M.  Poisson  was  fixed  upon  as  the  chief 
culprit,  and  condemned  to  be  hung,  a  faU^  which  he 
escaped  by  flight,  and  he  was  hung  only  in  effigy, 
and  lived  to  get  his  pardon  by  intercession  with  the 
authorities.  He  was  a  cynical,  intemperate,  vulgar 
person,  who  would  naturally  never  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  iwsterity  'out  for  the  notoriety  of  his 
nominal  daughter.  She  took  care  to  keep  him  as 
far  away  from  Versailles  as  possible  ;  where,  how¬ 
ever,  he  would  come  sometimes,  and  put  her  ele¬ 
gance  to  the  blush.  On  such  occasions,  however, 
she  always  treated  him  with  respect,  and,  moreover, 
she  paid  his  debts,  gave  him  one  estate,  and  got 
him  another. 

He  took  little  notice  of  Jeanne  Antoinette,  how¬ 
ever,  till  her  strange  fortune  was  made ;  but  left 
her,  and  his  wife,  and  a  bov  who  bore  his  name,  and 
became  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  to  the  charge  of 
M.  le  Normant  de  Toumehem,  the  veritable  father 
of  Jeanne  Antoinette,  a  rich  femiier-g^neral,  who 
took  every  pains,  and  spared  no  expense,  in  educat¬ 
ing  the  little  Poisson ;  for  Jeanne  Antoinette  was 
one  of  the  most  graceful  and  charming  of  blonde¬ 
haired  children,  and  already  full  of  intelligence, 
wit,  and  vivacity. 

Her  mother  from  the  first  styled  her  “  un  vrai 
morceau  de  roi,”  and  was  enchanted  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  so  bewitching  a  daughter ;  and  this  the 
more,  as  when  Jeanne  was  at  the  age  of  nine,  a 
fortune-teller,  one  Madame  Lebon  prophesied  that 
she  should  become  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  for  in  Madame  de 
Pompadour’s  accounts  there  exists  the  record  of  a 
pension  granti  d  to  one  Madame  Lebon,  for  having 
predicted  her  future  elevation.  M.  de  Toumehem 
gave  his  protdg^e  an  education  in  which  nothing 
was  neglected  but  morality.  She  had  the  very  best 
of  masters  for  every  accomplishment  suitable  to  a 
royal  Thais  or  Aspasia.  Jelyotte,  of  the  Opera,  in¬ 
structed  her  in  singing  and  the  harpsiehom ;  Gui- 
baudet,  in  dancing;  Cr^illon  and  Lanoue,  in 
belles-lettres  and  declamation.  She  was  taught  to 
be  a  most  graceful  and  accomplished  horsewoman, 
and  to  draw  and  engrave  on  copper  and  stone. 
Her  playing  and  singing  were  such,  even  as  a  girl, 
as  to  excite  veritable  enthusiasm  ;  so  that  in  socie¬ 
ty  on  one  occasion,  when  Madame  de  Mailly,  the 
first  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  was  present,  the  reigning 
favorite  rushed  at  her  and  clasped  her  in  her  arms 
with  admiration.  Such  are  the  strange  contrasts 
which  destiny  loves  to  exhibit,  —  the  present  and 
the  future  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  embracing  each 
other ! 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


How  lM‘autitul  she  was  inav  still  be  seen  in  her 
portraits  by  La  Tour,  BoucLer,  and  others.  She 
was  tall,  voluptuously  and  finely  made,  with  the 
whitest  and  smoothest  of  skins;  her  eyes  were 
brown  and  brilliant.;  her  teeth  were  white  and 
small ;  her  arms  round  and  perfect ;  her  hands 
beautiful  and  fine  ;  her  blonde  hair,  which  she  wore 
only  half  disguised  with  powder,  rippled  beyond 
her  white  temples  in  the  freshest  of  little  waves ; 
and  her  small  mouth  was  closed  with  delicate  lips, 
which  had  an  infinitive  cherry-like  freslmess  and 
fulness,  till  they  became  pale  and  withen*d  with 
the  convulsive  bitings  which  the  never-ending 
affronts  and  agitations  cd'  her  Versailles  life  pro¬ 
duced.  Her  enemies,  male  and  female,  at  Versailles, 
in  later  days,  watched  the  daily  witliering  of  these 
lips,  and  the  snradual  emaciation  of  the  round  lines 
of  her  once-blooming  cheek,  and  found  comfort. 
We  must  add  to  these  charms  of  person  her  ta.ste 
for  dress  and  for  elegance  of  all  kinds,  which  was 
exquisite  for  the  time.  In  matters  of  this  nature 
she  was  accepted  as  sole  arbitress ;  for  no  porcelain 
vase,  no  sedan-chair,  no  jien,  no  slipper,  nothing 
noticeable  in  dress  or  fumitm-e  comes  down  from 
those  davs  without  s^ieaking  of  the  Pompadour.  No¬ 
tice  in  tbe  portrait  of  La  Tour,  at  the  Louvre,  the 
serried  rows  of  light  lilac  bows  of  ribbon,  called  in 
those  days  “  noeuds  de  parfaits  contentements,” 
which  are  arranged  across  the  little  low  bodice 
over  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  bosoms,  with  the 
lace-trimmed,  flowered  satin  body  of  her  dress  cut 
and  scalloped  away  on  either  side,  and  think  of 
what  the  Pompadour  must  have  been  when  she  was 
dres^«d. 

Such  charms  at  nineteen  were  sufficient  to  turn 
the  head  of  the  nephew  of  M.  de  Tournehem,  M.  le 
Nonnant  d’Etiolles,  and  he  wanted  to  marry  her ; 
but  his  parents  held  the  immoral  reputation  of 
the  Poisson  couple  in  such  loathing,  that  they  re- 
fuai‘d  to  hear  of  the  match.  Nevertheless,  their  scru¬ 
ples  were  overcome,  as  such  scruples  are  too  often 
overcome,  by  money.  M.  de  Tournehem  was  very 
rich,  and  oflered  to  give  half  his  property  at  once 
to  the  young  couple,  and  to  settle  the  other  half  on 
them,  and  the  marriage  was  made. 

This  was  Mademoiselle  Poisson’s  first  promotion 
in  life,  —  a  step  which  made  her  subsequent  eleva¬ 
tion  possible.  As  Miidemoiselle  Poisson,  she  could 
hardly  hope  ever  to  become  reigning  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.,  but  as  Madame  le  Normant  d'Etiolles, 
with  the  entree  into  the  gilded  salons  of  the  great 
financial  people,  —  her  husband  was  a  fermier- 
gencral,  as  was  her  uncle,  —  she  felt  siure  of  gaining 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  charming  women  of 
Paris,  and  of  making  her  name  reach  the  king’s 
ears,  —  for  to  be  royal  mistress,  and  notliing  else, 
was  the  object  of  her  ambition.  It  seems  strange 
that  when  so  many  great  and  beautiful  ladies,  con¬ 
stantly  under  the  eye  of  the  king,  were  aiming  at 
this  position  without  success,  that  this  little  boui> 
geoise  should  have  set  her  heart  upon  it,  and  have 
succeeded  without  much  difficulty  ;  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  most  wonderful  conspiracy  of 
destiny,  of  chance,  of  all '  occult  and  evil  influ¬ 
ences,  to  make  the  Pompadour  succeed,  and  she  did 
succeed. 

And  yet,  leaving  morality  aside,  her  position  as 
Madame  le  Normant  d’Etiolles  was  infinitely  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  for  which  she  longed.  She  was  respect¬ 
ed,  and  might  have  been  adored,  by  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  in  France.  Her  husband  was  not 
handsome,  but  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  her. 


and  was  an  upright,  honorable  man.  She  had  a 
fine  town  house,  and  a  splendid  country  house*  at 
Etiolles,  near  Corbeil.  Diplomatists  and  men  of 
letters  crowded  to  her  salons.  She  was  feted  and 
incensed  without  a  thought  of  selftinterest  in  those 
davs  bv  such  men  as  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Fonte- 
neile,  Remis,  and  Maiip<*rtuis.  During  the  three 
or  four  years  that  slie  lived  with  her  husband  she 
had  two  children ;  one  of  whom  died,  indeed,  an 
infant,  but  the  other,  a  daughter,  was  full  of  grace 
and  promise.  On  all  this  her  ambitious  spirit 
looked  with  contempt.  Without  a  thought  for  the 
man  she  ha*l  married,  she  wa.s  scheming  to  breitk 
up  forqver  his  life  of  domestic  [)rosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  to  deliver  him  over  to  the  loves  of  opera- 
girls,  while  she  herself  should  mount  to  a  tluxtne  of 
illicit  glory,  —  where  her  soul  should  be  devoured 
by  daily  and  hourly  jealousy,  anguish,  fear,  and 
despair,  and  be  subject  to  neversending  horrible 
agitations,  to  agonizing  tensions  and  clinchings  of 
the  nerves,  to  devouring  of  the  lips  and  convulsions 
of  the  heart,  —  all  in  the  presence  of  malignant, 
envious,  and  triumphant  eyes. 

She  began  to  play  for  her  stake  very  soon  after 
her  marriage.  As  often  as  the  French  king  went 
to  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Sdnart,  near  Corbeil,  he  was 
sun*  to  be  met  by  a  ravishing  creature,  either  on 
horseback  or  in  a  pony-carriage,  dressed  in  the  most 
fairy-like  fantasies  of  blue  and  rose  hunting  dresses. 
But  these  were  the  pa'^sionatc  times  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
vor  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  with  whom  Lfmis 
was  then  too  deeply  engrossed  to  allow  him  to 
tak»*  much  notict*  of  die  device's  of  Madame  d’Etiol¬ 
les.  However,  Madame  d’Etiolles’s  little  stratagems 
were  not  unnoticed  by  the  Chateauroux,  for  one 
evening,  in  her  apartments,  when  the  Duchesse  de 
Chevreuse  asked  the  king  if  he  had  seen  la  petite 
d’Etiolles,  Madame  de  Chateauroux  walked  up  to 
her  and  stampt*d  with  lier  red  heel  so  fiercely  on 
Madame  de  Chevrense’s  foot,  that  the  poor  duch¬ 
ess  fell  down  in  a  faint ;  and  shortly  after,  at  the 
motion  of  Madame  do  Chateauroux,  notice  was  sent 
to  la  petite  d’Etiolles  that  she  had  better  desist 
from  apiiearing  at  the  king’s  hunting  parties  at 
all. 

Destiny,  however,  removed  the  superb  Chateau¬ 
roux,  with  her  haughty  graces  and  her  domineering 
airs,  out  of  the  way  of  Madame  d’Etiolles.  The 
duchess  died  the  tragic  death  we  all  know  of  in  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  just  as  she  had  arrived  at  the  veiy 
zenith  of  her  ambition.  And  not  long  after,  at  a 
grand  masked  opera  ball,  in  Paris,  a  laily  in  a  blue 
domino  excited  the  curiosity  of  tlie  king,  with  witty 
and  caustic  speeche.s,  and  when  pressed  to  unmask, 
showed  him  the  sprightly  features  of  the  lady  of  the 
forest  of  Senart.  She  withdri'w  at  once,  howev  er, 
into  a  circle  of  friends,  contriving  to  let  fall  her 
I  handkerchief,  which  the  king  picked  up  and  threw 
after  her,  —  upon  which,  of  course,  the  univt  rsal 
mot  was,  “  Le  mouchoir  est  jete.”  Madame 
d’Etiolles  happened  —  destiny  again  I  —  to  have  a 
relative  in  the  palace,  one  Biuet,  in  the  very*  handy 
situation  of  valet  de  chambre  to  the  king,  and 
through  Binet’s  mediation,  Madame  d’Etiolles  be¬ 
came  very  shortly  hnlged  in  the  Palace  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  in  the  very  a|)artments  of  Madame  de  Mailly, 
the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  her  harpsichord  per¬ 
formances,  and  was  supping  with  the  king,  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Lauraguais,  the  Marquise  de  Belle- 
fonds,  the  Dues  of  Ayen,  Richelieu,  and  BoufHers, 
in  the  little  cabinets. 

Before,  however,  Madame  d’Etiolles  had  cfiected 
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her  purpose  of  getting  lodged  in  Versailles  as  titled 
mistress,  there  was  necessarily  a  preliminary  period 
of  seduction  and  negotiation,  during  which  she  had 
got  her  husband  invited  away  into  the  country,  to 
the  house  of  a  M.  de  Savalette.  When  the  ixwr 
man  was  about  to  return  to  Paris  his  uncle,  M.  de 
Tournehem,  came  and  found  him,  and  broke  the 
news  to  him  that  his  wife  was  now  the  mistress  of 
the  king.  At  this  M.  d’Etiolles  fell  down  in  a 
faint.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  senses,  his 
desperation  was  so  great  tliat  it  was  feared  he 
would  commit  suicide. 

For  some  time  all  weapons  were  taken  out  of  his 
way,  and  the  inconsolable  husband  at  last,  after 
vainly  threatening  to  go  to  Versailles  and  tear  her 
away  out  of  the  anns  of  the  king,  wrote  a  suppliant 
letter,  begging  her  to  return,  with  all  the  energy  of 
afiection  and  des])air.  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
whose  heart  must  have  been  made  of  rock-erystal, 
had  the  brutality  to  show  tliis  letter  to  the  king ; 
but  Louis  XV.  disappointed  her  by  saving  coolly, 
“  Madame,  you  have  a  husband  of  excellent  princi¬ 
ples.”  NovWtheless,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
remove  M.  d’Etiolles  from  Paris,  which  it  was  easy 
to  do,  since  he  was  a  fermicr-general,  and  provin¬ 
cial  employment  in  the  south  was  riven  him.  Alter 
being  seriously  ill  with  grief,  ho  ultimately  succeed¬ 
ed  in  entirely  curing  himself  of  all  love  for  a  heart¬ 
less  woman,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  he  returned 
to  Paris.  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  been  a  wife 
to  him  for  about  four  years.  Of  their  two  children, 
the  son  died  in  infancy,  and  the  daughter  lived 
onlv  to  the  age  of  eleven.  Madame  de  Pompadour 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  having  a  separation 
deed  drawn  out  at  the  Chatelet,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1745,  immediately  after  her  instalment  in  the  cha¬ 
teau  of  Versailles. 

During  tlie  absence  of  her  husband  in  the  south, 
Madame  d’Etiollcs  had  become,  by  letters  patent, 
the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  and  it  was  during  this 
journey  that,  at  one  of  the  provincial  dinner-tables 
to  which  the  fermier-generat,  in  consequence  of  his 
position,  was  a  frequent  guest,  he  was  observed  by 
a  country  gentleman,  who  hatl  noticed  the  civility 
with  which  the  strangiT  had  been  everywhere  treat¬ 
ed,  and  had  asked  his  neighbor  who  he  was.  “  Pouvez 
vous  I’ignorer  ?  ”  said  his  neighbor ;  “  c’est  le  mari 
de  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour.”  The  simple  coun¬ 
try  gentleman  knew  nothing  of  either  M.  d’Etiolles 
or  the  newly  created  Madame  de  Pompadour,  but, 
wishing  to  be  civil  to  a  stranger,  seized  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  moment’s  silence  to  rise,  glass  in 
nand,  and  address  M.  d’Etiolles  thus :  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  voulez-vous  bien 
me  permettre  d’avoir  I’honneur  de  saluer  votre 
sante  ?  ” 

Not,  perhaps,  in  all  history  can  be  found  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  a  domination  as  that  wliich  Madame 
de  Pompadour  established  over  Louis  XV.  He 
was  really  her  superior  in  knowledge  of  affairs  and 
of  men,  and  in  capacity.  For  Louis  XV.  was  by 
no  means  an  ordinary’  man.  He  had  gi'cat  talents, 
and  was  capable  of  energy  in  emergencies.  What, 
then,  was  the  secret  of  Madame  de  Pompadour’s 
power  over  him  ?  It  was  this.  lie  was  governed 
by  his  indolence,  his  ennui,  and  liis  sensuality ; 
and  she  undertook  to  govern  these.  If  he  was  her 
superior  in  capacity,  Me  was  his  superior  in  will, 
and  he  was  only  too  happy  to  give  up  to  a  mis¬ 
tress  the  power  he  would  never  have  confided  to  a 
minister.  But  to  make  her  hold  on  him  secure,  she 
had  to  study  his  character,  and  to  humor  his  weak¬ 


ness,  to  a  degree  which  has  never,  perhaps,  been 
surpassed. 

All  her  energies,  all  her  miickness  of  perception, 
were  watchful  day  and  night  to  keep  him  in  her 
bonds,  and  to  this  she  sacrificed  every  dignity  and 
delicacy  of  woman.  For  it  was  not  only  for  the 
king  that  she  had  to  play  daily  and  nightly  the  parts 
of  Cbee  and  of  Scheherazade.  She  had  to  defend 
herself  day  by  day  against  the  contrivances  of  her 
enemies,  who  were  incessantly  scheming  to  force  a 
new  mistress  on  the  king.  Iklany,  and  painful,  and 
long  were  the  agonies  she  had  to  endure  on  this  score. 
Not  that  there  was  one  pang  of  jealousy  mixed  up 
with  such  agonies  1  They  were  the  mere  convuU 
sions  of  ambition  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  The 
beautiful  Madame  de  Coislin  gave  her  many  a  bitter 
hour ;  but  her  most  dangerous  rival  was  the  Duch- 
esse  de  Choiseul  liomanet, —  who,  indeed,  extracted 
from  Louis  a  promise  tliat  the  Pompadour  should  be 
dismissi'd.  But  Madame  de  Choiseul  Komanet  was 
betrayed  by  her  own  cousin,  M.  de  Stanville,  after¬ 
wards  the  Due  de  Choiseul ;  for  which  service  the 
Pompadour  took  charge  of  his  advancement,  and 
ultimately  made  him  prime  minister.  After  incal¬ 
culable  pangs  and  fears  of  this  kind,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  devised  the  most  ignoble  system  for  at¬ 
taching  the  king  to  her,  which  it  ever  entered  into 
the  head  of  a  woman  to  adopt  towards  a  lover. 

Conscious  that  the  king’s  passion  for  herself  had 
faded  away,  and  that  sbe  was  in  no  position  to 
recall  it,  slie  determined  to  provide  herself  other 
mistresses  lor  the  king,  but  mistresses  from  whom 
she  would  have  nothing  to  fear.  A  great  lady 
might  become  a  rival,  and  oust  her  Irom  her  place ; 
but  she  took  can^  that  the  small  houses  of  the  Parc 
aux  Cerfs  should  not  have  for  inmates  any  danger¬ 
ous  rivals.  Yet  still  the  Pompadour  had  to  be  on 
her  guard.  Even  here  a  too-fascinating  creature, 
younger  than  herself,  and  of  superior  beauty,  might 
step  in.  And,  though  she  was  thus  defended,  the 
liidies  of  the  court  were  still  dangerous  to  her. 
Should  a  true  rival  turn  up,  adieu  to  all  the  splen¬ 
dors  of  Versailles,  to  her  loye  t/rUlee  at  the  theatre, 
where  she  sat  alone  with  the  king,  —  adieu  to  the 
seats  for  herself  and  suite  in  the  royal  gallery  of 
the  chapel  of  Versailles,  —  adieu  to  the  crowd  of 
daily  worshippv*rs,  grands  seigneurs,  duchesses,  and 
others  who  crowded  to  her  antechamber  every  morn¬ 
ing,  in  attendance  on  the  goddess  of  fortune,  whom’ 
one  turn  of  the  wheel  would  throw  into  the  mire  from 
which  she  sprang,  —  adieu  to  the  long  days  with 
the  king  at  la  Muette,  at  the  Trianon,  at  Choisy,  at 
Marly,  where,  like  a  veritable  Queen,  she  sat  by 
her  royal  lover  and  talked  with  him  lor  hours  in 
face  of  the  v/hole  court,  —  adieu  to  the  splendid 
gifts  of  New  Year’s  Day,  to  ivory  tablets  jewelled 
with  diamonds,  marked  with  tlie'  arms  of  France, 
and  containing  notes  of  50,000  froncs,  and  to  other 

£  resents,  like  that  of  the  great  diamond  of  the 
luchess  of  Orleans,  valued  at  80,000  livres,  — 
adieu  to  the  gorgeous  household  state  which  she 
maintained,  —  when  once  the  royal  exchequer 
should  be  closed  against  her !  Her  groom  of  the 
chamber  was  a  Chevalier  d’Henin,  a  gentleman  of 
one  of  tlie  best  families  of  Guienne,  who  imblush- 
ingly  waited  in  her  antechamber,  and  when  she 
went  out  walked  by  the  side  of  her  sedan-chair 
with  her  mantle  on  his  arm.  Her  waiting-maids 
were  two  ladies  of  good  birth.  Her  steward  was  a 
lawyer  who  wore  tlie  cross  of  Saint  Louis.  Even 
the  very  footman  who  waited  behind  her  chair  at 
table  was  a  chevalier  de  Saint  Louis;  and  her 
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yciirly  expt'nses  have  been  calculated  at  one  mil¬ 
lion  livres,  at  the  least. 

Tlic  most  dangerous  rivals,  however,  she  ever 
had  to  fear  at  court,  in  her  capacity  of  prime  en- 
chantn'ss  to  the  king,  wen-  the  king’s  own  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  king  liegan  to  find  a  charm  in  their  soci¬ 
ety,  which  menaced  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  Tlie  whole  royal  family  naturally  de- 
tesU-d  her,  with  the  exception  of  the  queen,  who 
was  too  good-natured  to  detest  anybody ;  and  the 
daughters  of  Louis  —  Lo(pe,  Coque,  Chiffe,  and 
Graille  —  madi*  a  desperate  attempt  to  be  as  amus¬ 
ing  as  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  to  supplant  her 
by  drinking  champt^e  most  jovially  at  the,  royal 
snppeMahles ;  but  M^ame  de  Pompadour  managed 
to  render  all  these  little  stratagems  nugatory  by  fore¬ 
stalling  the  princesses  in  the  occupation  of  an  apart¬ 
ment  at  Versailles,  which  placed  her  in  closer  com¬ 
munication,  by  a  secret  staircase,  with  those  of  the 
king. 

The  king,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  time 
he  gave  to  hunting,  and  to  his  visits  to  the  Parc 
aux  Cerfs,  passed  nearly  his  whole  lite  with  his 
sultana.  He  went  into  her  apartments  early  in  the 
morning,  was  present  at  her  toilet,  rmnained  with 
her  till  the  hour  of  mass,  came  back  with  her  aft(*r 
chapel,  then  took  soup  or  a  cutlet  with  her,  and  did 
not  withdraw  till  six  in  the  evening.  On  hunting 
days  he  was  away,  of  course,  but  he  supped  with 
her.  All  Madame  de  Pompadour’s  talents  of  con¬ 
versation,  all  the  devices  of  an  inventive  mind, 
were  put  in  action  to  amuse  her  sultan  ;  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  tittle-tattle  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  all  the  scan¬ 
dal  of  the  time,  came  rippling  from  her  fluent 
tongue  into  the  ears  of  a  king  who  was  the  j^atest 
conceivable  lover  of  gossip,  and  most  curious  of 
every  small  detail  of  private  life ;  —  one  of  whose 
greatest  pleasures,  indeed,  was  the  perusal  of  pri¬ 
vate  letters,  selected  and  unsealed  lor  him  in  the 
cabinet  noir  of  the  Paris  jrost-office.  The  king,  as 
is  well  known,  was  so  much  at  a  loss  for  occupation 
that  at  one  pi-riod  of  life  he  took  to  needlework 
and  tapestry,  at  another  to  wood-turning  with  a 
lathe  ;  and  at  Madame  Pompadour’s,  when  he  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  he  would  have  a  delinquent 
domestic  of  his  mistress’s  household  called  uj)  be¬ 
fore  him  for  cross-examination,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  cross-questioned  a  footman  tor  two  hours,  who 
was  accused  of  having  stolen  some  lace.  After 
talk  and  scandal,  the  marquise  fell  back  on  her 
musical  accomplishments,  and  with  that  perfect 
grace  she  jwssessed,  sang  and  played  to  the  king 
on  various  instruments.  She  had  especially  the  tact 
of  applying  herself  to  the  royal  humor,  of  being  gay 
when  he  was  gay,  and  being  serious  when  he  was 
serious.  On  these  latter  occasions  it  was,  however, 
sometimes  not  so  easy  for  her  to  go  wholly  with 
the  royal  caprice. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  king’s  humor,  as  often 
was  the  case,  took  a  gloomy,  semi-<levotional  turn, 
he  entered  her  apartments  with  a  volume  of  Bour- 
daloue  in  his  hand,  and  expounded  to  her  the  serious 
reflections  which  the  reading  of  the  sermon  had 
called  up,  and  proposed  to  re-read  the  sermon  in 
company  with  her.  The  marquise  naturally  had  a 
frightful  dread  of  any  signs  of  reformation  in  the 
king,  and  she  refused  to  hear  the  discourse  most 
energetically,  and  tried  t(»  change  the  subject  of  con¬ 
versation,  upon  which  Louis  went  off  to  his  own 
apartments,  saying,  “  Eh  bien,  je  m’en  vais  done 
chez  moi  continuer  ma  lecture,”  leaving  the  mar¬ 
quise  in  a  state  of  tears  and  inexpressible  anxiety. 


The  astonishing  favor  with  which  the  mistress 
was  regarded  naturally  created  crowds  of  enmities 
and  jealousies.  The  royal  family  was,  of  course, 
among  those  most  hostile  to  tlie  Pompadour.  As 
for  the  queen,  she  had  long  given  up  all  hope  of  re¬ 
claiming  her  husband,  and  she  was  as  content  to 
see  her  place  occupied  with  the  Pompadour  as  by 
anybody  else.  Indeed,  Madame  de  Pompadour  did 
all  she  could,  by  every  kind  of  forethought  and  at¬ 
tention,  to  conciliate  Marie  Leckzinska,  and  the 
queen  was  touched  by  her  humility,  and  thought 
that  she  might  be  better  off  thus  than  with  a  haugh¬ 
tier  rival. 

Marie  Leckzinska’s  good-will  was  a  wonderful 
protection  for  the  mistress,  who  made  use  of  the 
amiability  of  the  queen  to  fortify  her  position  as 
much  as  possible.  She  got  permission  to  ride  in 
one  of  the  queen’s  carriages  wnen  the  court  changed 
its  residence,  which  gave  the  favorite  a  position  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  very  differemt  from  that  she 
would  otherwise  have  held ;  and  Marie  Leckzinska 
made  no  objection  to  her  seat  at  chajiel  in  the  royal 
gallery.  In  matters  of  religion,  however,  the  queen’s 
conscience  did  not  permit  her  to  be  so  lenient. 
She  refused  to  allow  her  husband’s  mistress  to 
carry  one  of  the  church  vessels  in  the  ceremony  of 
the  Cbne,  or  to  be  one  of  the  queteuses  on  Easter 
Sunday. 

Marie  Leckzinska,  too,  in  one  instance,  showed 
some  pleasant  malice  in  her  way  of  receiving  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Pompa«lour,  which  proved  that  she  was  not 
so  resigned  as  she  ap[)cared  to  be  outwardly.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Pompadour  entered  her  apartment  one 
day,  before  her  little  court,  to  pay  her  respects. 
She  bore  a  large  basket  of  flowers  in  her  fine  hands 
and  arms,  without  gloves,  as  etiquette  required. 
As  she  stood  in  front  of  the  queen,  after  making  her 
obeisance,  the  latter,  in  a  cool  way,  out  loud,  and 
with  measured  voice,  proceeded  to  make  a  nmning 
commentary  on  the  beauties  of  the  marquise,  as 
though  the  Pompadour  were  a  statue  or  work  of 
art,  which  justified  the  taste  of  the  king.  Her  com¬ 
plexion,  her  eyes,  her  fine  arms,  were  all  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  praise  which  could  not  be  taken  as  flatter¬ 
ing  from  the  stiperioritv  of  tone  in  which  it  was 
administered  ;  and  finally  the  queen  requested  the 
favorite,  as  she  stood  in  that  awkward  attitude, 
with  her  basket  on  her  arm,  to  sing  something.  It 
was  vain  to  refuse. 

'ITie  queen  insisted,  to  the  surprise  of  the  compa¬ 
ny.*  Madame  de  Pompadour  sang  forth,  with  all 
the  force  of  her  fine  voice,  a  monologue  from 
Oliick’s  “  Amiida  ” :  “  Enfin  il  cst  cn  raa  puissance.” 
Marie  Leckzinska  changed  color  at  this  audacious 
outburst,  and  her  whole  court  hardly  knew  what 
attitude  to  assume.  But  the  poor  queen  was  too 
used  to  humiliation  to  show  any  resentment ;  and 
not  long  after  she  made  a  visit  to  Madame  de 
Pompadotir  at  her  chilteau  at  Choisy,  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  king,  who  had  never  been  seen  to  be  so 
attentive  to  her  as  on  that  evening ;  —  which  so  de¬ 
lighted  Marie  Leckzinska  that  she  was  heartl  to  say, 
“  Je  ne  m’en  irai  d’ici  que  quand  on  me  chassera.” 

Not  so  pleasant,  however,  were  the  relations  of 
the  favoriti-  with  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
Tlie  young  Dauphin,  when  obliged  to  give  her  the 
accolade  of  etiquette,  thrust  out  his  tongue  at  her  on 
one  occasion,  and  was  banished  fhim  court  for  s<nne 
time  in  consequence.  All  the  royal  children  sought 
to  mortify  her  as  much  as  possible,  —  as  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  they  rode  in  the  same  carriage  to  a 
hunting  party  with  her,  and  never  addressed  her  a 
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word  during  the  whole  ride.  But  Madame  de 
Pouipadour  revenged  herself  fully  in  her  quiet  way ; 
for,  as  the  Dauphin  grew  up,  and  naturally  wanted 
to  assist  in  the  advancement  of  his  friends  and  at¬ 
tendants,  he  found  Madame  de  Pompadour  before 
him  at  every  step. 

She  was  informed  of  every  vacancy,  every  office 
at  coimt,  in  the  army,  or  in  the  administration,  to 
be  given  away,  and  when  the  Dauphin  applied  to 
the  minisU*rs  for  a  protege,  he  was  always  informed 
it  had  been  already  promised  to  a  relative  or  de¬ 
pendant  of  Madame  de  Pompadour ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  protege  of  the  Dauphin  cried  out 
at  the  injustice  of  a  nomination  over  his  head,  he 
was,  in  spite  of  M.  le  Dauphin  and  his  protestations, 
sent  off  to  cool  his  indignation  to  the  state  prison  of 
For  I’Evcque. 

Once  or  twice  only  did  the  Dauphin  and  the 
princesses  manage  to  score  a  point  against  her.  Ma^ 
dame  de  Pompadour  had,  however,  to  put  up  with 
an  occasional  checkmate  from  the  fine  spirit  of  rail¬ 
lery  of  some  of  the  old  noblesse,  who  refused  to  pay 
court  to  this  bourgeoisie  mistress.  Tlie  Prince  de 
Conti  and  she  were  always  at  war.  She  hated  the 
prince  because  he  directed  the  secret  diplomacy  of 
Louis  XV.,  into  wliich  she  could  gain  no  initiation. 
The  Prince  de  Conti  was,  moreover,  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  honest  men  in  the  kingdom,  but 
would  do  nothing  to  conciliate  the  favorite.  He 
was  obliged  to  visit  her,  nevertheless,  one  day  on 
the  king’s  business,  when  she  omitted  to  offer  him  a 
seat.  The  inteiwiew  was  in  her  bedroom,  so  the 
prince  coolly  seated  himself  on  her  bed,  saying, 
“  Voilk,  madame,  un  excellent  coucher.”  Tlie 
marquise  behaved  just  the  same  to  another  great 
seigneur,  M.  de  Beaufreinond,  who  on  the  occasion 
tranquilly  stretched  himself  in  an  arm-chair.  The 
most  audacious  repartee  of  this  kind,  however,  came 
to  her  from  the  Marquis  de  Souvre,  one  of  the  most 
witty  courtiers  of  the  time.  Tlie  marquis,  in  an 
easy  way,  seated  himself  on  the  arm  of  her  own 
chair  till  he  had  concluded  his  conversation. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  complained  to  the  king, 
who  spoke  about  the  matter  to  M.  de  Souvre. 
“  Sire,’’ replied  he,  “j’etois  diablement  las,  et  ne 
sachant  oil  m’asseoir,  je  me  suis  aidd  comme  j’ai 

[)u.”  Louis,  who  was  always  good-natured  and 
oved  a  joke,  laughed  loudly  at  the  reply ;  and  the 
marquise  could  get  no  redress  on  M.  de  Souvre. 
As  for  smaller  people  who  offended  her,  it  is  well 
known  she  filled  half  the  Bastile  and  other  state 
prisons  in  Paris.  Everybody  has  heard  of  Latude 
and  his  attempted  escape  from  the  Bastile,  where 
he  was  shut  up  for  forty  years  at  the  original  motion 
of  Madame  de  Ponip^our ;  but  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  his  heirs,  in  1793,  brought  an  action 
for  damages  against  the  family  of  Madame  de  Pom¬ 
padour  for  the  imprisonment  of  their  father,  and 
that  they  obtained  a  verdict  in  their  favor,  con¬ 
demning  their  opponents  to  the  payment  of  60,000 
livres,  only  10,000  of  which,  however,  were  paid. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  the  world,  both  within 
Versailles  and  without  it,  were  the  enemies  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  —  excepting  only  they 
who  were  attached  to  her  by  some  obligation  past, 
or  the  hope  of  some  favor  to  come ;  and  at  the 
slightest  cloud  of  disfavor  her  enemies  raised  their 
heads  and  redoubled  their  endeavors  to  oust  her 
from  her  position.  To  retain  a  hold  upon  the  king 
was  in  itself  sufficient  occupation  for  the  energies 
of  any  ordinary  woman,  but  beyond  this  she  had  to 
be  ceaselessly  on  the  watch  to  guard  against  the 


contrivances  of  the  world  without ;  and  when  we 
add  to  all  these  occupations  that  of  ruling  the  min¬ 
isters,  making  foreign  alliance  and  treaties,  and 
governing  or  misgoverning  the  country,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  her  office  was  no  sinecure. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  no  minister  lyas,  in 
the  long  run,  able  to  hold  his  place  against  her,  and 
she  disposed  of  the  first  dignities  of  state  and  the 
command  of  armies  just  as  it  suited  her  caprices. 
Orry,  the  Contr61eiu>General,  accustomed  to  the 
frugal  administration  of  tlie  Cardinal  Fleury,  hav¬ 
ing  remonstrated  against  the  fresh  burst  of  prodi¬ 
gality  of  the  king  towards  his  new  mistress,  was  re¬ 
placed  by  M.  de  Machault  d’Amonville,  a  creature 
of  her  own,  —  who,  however,  having  fallen  under 
her  suspicions  at  the  time  of  the  Damiens  assassina¬ 
tion,  was  then  also  dismissed.  The  Marquis  d’Ar- 
genson,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  having  put 
her  out  of  patience  by  stammering,  was  sent  into 
exile.  His  brother,  the  Comte  d’Argenson,  the 
Minister  of  War,  a  more  obsei^uious  character,  hav¬ 
ing  opposed  the  Austrian  alliance,  was  dismissed 
alter  some  years  of  service.  But  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties  she  had  to  encounter  were  in  the  resistance 
of  the  Comte  de  Maurepas,  the  cliief  minister,  and 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
chamber.  Maurepas,  relying  upon  the  support  of 
the  rest  roy  of  theal  family,  his  own  facilities  for 
making  work  come  easy  to  the  king,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  elasticity  and  caustic  frivolity  of  his  character, 
believed  he  was  a  match  for  the  Pompadour,  and 
would  make  no  advances  or  concessions  to  secure 
her  favor. 

Indeed,  she  attributed  to  him,  and  apparently 
with  reason,  some  of  the  worst  Poissonades  which 
circulated  about  Versailles.  The  king,  indeed,  had 
a  real  afiection  for  the  frivolous  Maurepas ;  but  the 
minister  was  soon  obliged  to  give  way,  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  slippery  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  he  stood.  Louis  being  all  day  with  the  Pom¬ 
padour,  the  minister  was  necessarily  obliged  to  seek 
the  monarch  in  her  apartment  to  confer  with  him 
on  matters  of  pressing  importance ;  but  the  favorite 
always  contrived  so  to  engross  the  attention  of  the 
infatuated  monarch,  that  he  barely  gave  M.  de 
Maurepas  the  slightest  sign  that  he  was  listening  to 
him.  If  at  any  time  Maurepas  contrived  really  to 
interest  the  king,  the  Pompadour  cried  out,  “  Allons 
done,  Monsieur  de  Maurepas;  vous  faites  venir  k 
Sa  Majeste  la  couleur  jaune.  Adieu,  Monsieur  de 
Maurepas.”  On  another  occasion  she  insisted  on 
M.  de  Maurepas’s  annulling  a  certain  lettre  de 
cachet  which  he  had  signed.  “II  faut,  madame, 
que  Sa  Majestd  I’ordonne.”  “  Faites  ce  que 
madame  veut,”  rejoined  the  king.  Maurepas,  in 
his  light  way,  turned  these  unpleasant  scenes  into 
ridicule,  and  revenged  himself  by  the  bitter,  sarcas¬ 
tic  verses  which  he  had  an  especial  talent  for  writ¬ 
ing;  and  they  followed  in  swill  succession,  each 
one  mure  bitter  than  another. 

There  came  forth  at  last  an  epigram  whose  point 
turned  on  a  malady  of  the  favorite.  She  bounded 
into  fury  and  exasperation,  and  went  off  to  Maure¬ 
pas  herself  to  demand  the  names  of  the  authors  of 
the  chansons.  “  Quand  je  le  saurai,  madame,  je  le 
dirai  au  roi.”  “  Vous  faites  peu  de  cas,  monsieur, 
des  maitresses  du  roi.”  “  Je  les  ai  toiijoims  respec- 
tees,  madame,  de  quelque  espbee  qu’elles  fiis.sent.” 
After  this  the  Pompadour  was  determined  on  his 
dismissal  at  any  cost.  She  affected  to  believe  that 
Maurepas  intended  to  poison  her,  lev  there  had 
been  a  silly  report  that  Maurepas  had  poisoned 
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Miidanie  de  Chateauroux.  She  slept  always  with  w 
her  physician,  Quesnay,  in  die  „ 

with  antidotes  near  to  her.  ^  _ 

or  drink  at  table  till  the  dishes  or  wines  had  bwn  o 
nreviously  tasted  before  her;  and  after  wearyin„ 
Sie  kin<»  ^or  some  time  with  such  ^fectations,  the  c 
weak  nmnareh  -ave  way,  and  exiled  Ma^e^s  to  c 
Bourses.  It  ^^s  not  so  easy  for  lier  to  set  s 

the  Due  de  mchelieu,  who  hiuise-lf,  with  his  liber  c 
tine,  li'-ht,  courtier  air,  was  almost  as  indispensable  1 
to  the''kino'  as  the  Pompadour.  Neyertheless,  on  s 
one  oceasion  when  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  as  ^t 
gentleman  of  the  ehamber,  had  opposed  the  whims 
the  Pompadour,  the  king  said  to  him  at  his  . 
debottc  “  M.  de  Richelieu,  combien  de  fens  ayez- 
you^  i5te  k  la  Bastille?”  “  Trois  ibis,  ^ 

Richelieu,  with  a  fallen  face,  bhe  was  ^  ^ 
prevent  Richelieu  from  obtaiiiins  some  of  the  most 
Fmportant  military  commands;  but 
met  with  any  such  success,  she  preventtHl  the^^ 
from  <»ivins  tim  the  gracious  reception  he  expwt- 
ed  Thus  when  he  returned  all  glorious  after  the 
takin<r  of  Minorca,  all  that  Louis  said  to  him  was, 

«  Marbehal,  vous  savez  la  mort  de  ce  pauvre  Lan(l>- 
malt.”  — one  of  the  royal  huntsmen;  and  he 
added,  “  Les  Agues  de  Minorque,  sont  -  elles 

^Eamc  de  Pompadour,  to 

the  less  opposition  to  a  command  l^in"  Riven  to 
mchelieu,  stoce  she  hoped  some  great  fmlure  would 
Sing  aW  his  disgrace.  “  M.  de  Richelieu,  il  est 
assez  fanfaron  pour  vouloir  se  charger  de  ci  la.  li 
mettra  autant  ^Idgbret^  k  prendre  une  vdle  quk 
squire  une  femme;  cela  serait 
faudrait  quelque  bonne  disgrace  pour  lui 
k  ne  douter  1  rien.”  The  miseries  and  revei^s 


sailles,  and  he  was  indebted  to  her  for  his  seat  m 
the  Academy.  She  gave  Piron,  the  author  of  the 
«  Metromanid,”  “qui  ne  fut  jamais  nen,”  a  pimsion 

Montesquieu  was  indebted  to  her  for  some  acts  of 
considerato  kindness.  Her  iirotection  of  the  pidili- 
c^Uon  of  the  «  Encyclopddie  ”  is  well  knowm 
sicians,  sculptors,  pmnters,  arehitect^and 

all  kinds  found  in  her  liberal  support,  ^he  wa. 
herself  a  clever  draughtswoman,  and  engraved  in 
ameSr^  wayoncqiper  On  her  form^talen 
Voltaire  made  the  best  lines  he  ff' 
her;  they  contain  a  “divin”  or  a  “divine,  ot 

course :  — 


a  ne  douter  ae  nen.  Am  v 

which  the  incapable  creatures  of  Madame  de  Pom-  i 
padour,  who  were  made  ministers  and  generals,  n 
Kought  upon  France,  are  marked  in  the  o* 

France  in  characters  of  blood  and  shame,  l^e 
people  of  France  and  of  Paris  knew  well  enough  the  s 
FmLress  of  all  these  calamities,  and  if  she  could  i 
have  buen  causht  at  times  in  the  capital,  they  would  c 
have  tom  her  to  pieces.  In  the  days  of  her  P^8‘te 
Machanlt,  there  were  printed  paiiers  distnbtot  d 
about  the  streets  of  Paris,  -  “  feasez  le  Roi,  pen- 
dez  Pompadour,  ronez  Machault.  , 

Poissonades,  as  the  bitter  verb's  were  called  v^ch 
were  written  against  her,  both  Versailles  and  Pans  < 

were  flooded  with  fhem.  ,  ,  • 

To  console  her,  however,  somewhat  for  these  vio¬ 
lent  pasquinades,  Madame  de  Pompadour  could 
have  recourse  to  a  large  collection  of  ver^s  of  an 
opposite  character,  composed  by 
letters  and  others.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Vol¬ 
taire,  who  burnt  a  good  deal  of  coarse  ‘ucense  at 
her  shrine,  and  was  rewarded  by  being 
ographer  of  France,  an  academician,  and  gentleman 

ordinary  of  the  chamber. 

The  Rompadour,  indeed,  never  forgot  the  pleasant 
hours  she  had  owed  to  men  of  letters  before  her  ar¬ 
rival  at  her  anomalous  place  of  power,  and  she  was 
1  willin'-  to  befriend  any  writer  when  she  couW. 
She  would  have  done  something  for  Rousseau,  the 
Genevese  owl,  as  she  called  him,  had  ' 

a<re  independence  repelled  h?r;  though  tl*® 

-s^ch  is  commonly  attributed  to  him,  on  the  suto 
iect  of  a  hundred  louis  rejected  with  indignation,  is 
spurious.  Marmontel,  howev  er,  was  her  great  fa¬ 
vorite,  and  every  Sunday 

I  Abb4  de  Berois,  —  afterwards  C^nal  de 

I I  —  and  Dados,  paid  her  visits  at  her  toilette  at  Ver- 


“  Pompaaour,  ton  crayon  divlii 
Pevralt  deasiiier  ton  TUage  : 

Jamais  une  plus  belle  main  ^ 

N  ’aurais  faia  un  plus  joU  ouvrage. 

A  c-oo<i  many  of  her  engravings  are  preserved  at 
the  Blbliothdiue  Imperial  in  Rms.  .  .  ' 

Madame  de  Po'^P^dour  had  bardv  bet  n  mi^ 

of  the  king  for  two  y®ay«  to  dUpdr 

Madame  deMaintenon  with  Louis  to  despa^ 

of  her  resources  for  amusing  an  unami  sable  kin^, 
■md  called  in  tlie  theatre  to  her  assistance.  »ne 
i  remembered  the  success  which  she  Imd  ^hi®v®^  on 
the  sta-re  at  Etiolles,  and  she  proimsed  to  estoblisn, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing,  tlie  ‘1'®^*^  “  ^ 
d"Lau,  known  as  the  “Tlie-atre  des  Petits  Cabi¬ 
nets.”  To  obtain  a  place  among  the  audmnee,  wa 

one  of  the  great  objects  of  and 

The  owners  of  the  greatest  names  were  and 

the  Marechal  Due  de  Noailles,  in  Ver- 

refusal  retired  for  some  time  in  disgust  frem  V  er 
sailles.’  Naturally,  therefore,  the  honor  of  plnying 
in  the  troupe  was  still  more  solicited.  A  o®^*" 

Marnuis  de  V - gave  an  important  place  to  ade- 

jsaarqms  m  y  c  — on  the  sole  con- 


Uerin  one  of  Moliere’s  F®®®*- 

aeeointo,  the  acting  was  universally  go^,  not  onl^ 

EK“r«.hocndof  u.» 

occasion,  Louis  said,  enraptured,  Vous  etos  la 
1  femme  la  plus  charmante  qu’il  y  ait  en  Fran  . 
m  cost  of  this  theatre  was  something  fnghtfd  1 
In  one  year  the  accounts  of  the  I)uc  de  la  Vnlhfcre  . 
reached  230,203  livres.  The  king  -  who,  after 
the  flrst  novelty  had  worn  off,  often  yawned  horn- 
bly  at  these  performances  —  at  last  sup^ssed  to 
toLtre  at  Versailles,  and  it  wM  transported  to  the 

"''S'cffeS oflKSiunts 

th.  P“'?S'V'V™'’TLS.ra- 

;  satirical  sketches  after  the  fashion  of  Labru 

;  trop  gene  dans  sa  grandeur  jmur  prendre 

'  une  flllede  centimes,  se  satisfait 
•  san<Y  —  on  lui  batit  une  grande  maison,  on  y  eievt 
nri>run  theatre  oil  sa  maitresse  dcvient  danseure  en 
;  &  eum  o^e  ;  hommes  entetds  de  la  vanito  des 
1  sauteuses  lauderelles,  ne  p^sez  pas  que  le  demie 
e  les  Gygks  soit  mort  en  Lydie.  de 

,,  But  the  theatrical  extravagances  of  Madame 
.1  Pompadour  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  toe 
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millions  and  millions  she  squandered  away  in  buy¬ 
ing  estates,  in  altering  or  decorating  old  chateaux, 
in  constructing  new  ones.  Her  largest  cliateau 
was  at  Crecy,  but  she  had  others  at  Compiegne, 
Fontainebleau,  Saint  Ouen,  Montretent,  La  Celle 
Saint  Cloud,  at  Bellevue,  two  at  Versailles,  two  or 
three  at  Paris,  of  which  one  was  the  palace  now 
known  as  the  Elysee.  Her  last  acquisition  was 
the  vast  estate  belonging  to  the  Marquis  do  Me- 
nars,  and  she  even  contemplated  purchasing  the 
princiiMility  of  Neutchatel  from  the  King  of  Prussia, 
as  a  place  of  retirement  in  case  of  disgrace,  or  the 
death  of  the  king.  The  furniture  of  all  theses  cha¬ 
teaux  was,  of  course,  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 
She  was  a  mine  of  gold  for  the  tapissiers  of  tlie 
time  ;  and  the  fetes  she  got  up  at  her  various  resi¬ 
dences  for  the  amusement  of  a  blasd  king  cost  fabu¬ 
lous  sums.  Every  effect  tliat  bright  illuminations, 
6rvworks,  artificial  water,  gondolas  and  barges, 
mummeries  and  mascpierades  in  silk  and  satin, 
and  silver-spangled  gauze  and  featliers,  could  pro¬ 
duce,,  was  tried  upon  the  king,  and  very  frequently 
without  success. 

She  founded,  however,  two  institutions,  both  of 
which  have  bc-en  beneficial  to  France.  Of  tlie  first, 
the  whole  cri.*dit  of  invention  and  execution  is  due 
to  herself,  —  the  manufacture  of  jjorcelain  at  .Se¬ 
vres.  The  other  institution  was  the  military  .school 
of  the  Champs  de  Mar.s. 

ITic  public  hatred  against  the  favorite  increased 
with  the  duration  of  her  reign,  and  rose  to  an 
alarming  intensity  during  the  disasters  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains  she  Uwk  to 
increase  the  number  of  her  parti.sans  and  flatterers. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  now  s})oke  of  retiring  to 
her  estates.  Even  she  felt  overwhelmed  with  the 
public  detestation.  .She  never  travelled  at  this 
time  except  well  accompanied,  and  in  her  journey 
from  Choisy  to  Versailles  went  in  the  middle  of  .a 
squadron  of  horse-patrol.  Louis  himself  began  to 
feel  a  little.  He  exclaimed  querulously,  “  On  me 
nommait  ci-devant  le  Bien-aime ;  je  suis  aujourd, 
hui  le  Bien-hai.”  He  made  no  attempt  at  reform, 
however,  though  the  state  of  tlie  public  mind  was 
such  Uiat  he  no  longer  ventured  to  cross  Piiris,  and 
had  a  road  made  by  which  he.  might  go  to  Com¬ 
piegne  without  going  tlirough  the  ciipital.  The 
road  was  called  the  Chemin  de  la  Kevolte,  and  still 
bears  its  name. 

To  console  the  marquise,  .she  was  allowed  ducal 
honors  at  court,  the  tabouret  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  the  ducal  mantle  to  her  coat  of  arms,  and 
the  velvet  hammercloth  to  her  carriage.  The  pub¬ 
lic  execrations  had  their  effect  upon  her,  however ; 
for  she  endeavored  to  change  her  position  in  respect 
to  the  king,  and  towards  the  court.  She  desired 
now  to  maintain  only  innocent  relations  with  the 
sovereign,  but  had  no  thought  of  resigning  her  posi¬ 
tion  as  confidential  fiiend  and  prime  minister  in  pet¬ 
ticoats,  with  her  magnificent  monopoly  of  state  pat¬ 
ronage.  She  wished,  in  fact,  to  preserve  all  the 
golden  fruit  of  her  immorality,  and  to  have  all  the 
honor  due  to  immaculate  virtue. 

She  put  in  play  an  immense  deal  of  hyjiocrisy 
and  double-dealing  to  achieve  her  purpose,  and, 
after  one  first  great  repulse,  she  partially  succeeded. 
Her  chief  aim  was  to  be  named  bylhe  queen  as  one 
of  her  ladies  of  honor,  after  which  the  world  could 
have  nothing  to  say  to  her  residence  at  Versailles. 
She  made  this  request,  but  the  queen  naturally 
replied  that  she  could  not  receive  her,  as  she  lived 
apart  ftom  her  husband  and  never  took  the  Com¬ 


munion.  With  every  protestation  of  repentance, 
and  of  an  intention  to  lead  a  devout  life  in  future, 
Madame  de  Pompadour  applied  to  a  confessor, 
—  no  ordinary  one,  out  a  confessor  of  the  order 
from  which  the  kings  and  queens  of  France  were 
wont  to  select  their  spiritual  advisers,  —  a  Jesuit, 
le  Pere  de  Sacy.  But  the  Pfere  de  Sacy  was  inflex¬ 
ible.  He  refused  to  give  her  absolution.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  however  innocent  might  be  her  actual 
relations  with  the  king,  yet  her  very  jiresence  at 
Versailles  was  a  scandal  on  religion  and  on  moral¬ 
ity.  Madame  de  Pom^iadour  was  irritated  against 
the  confessor  and  his  order,  and  dismissed  him ; 
and  hence  aro.se  one  of  the  causes  of  grievance 
which  induced  her  to  support  Choiseul  in  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France. 

However,  in  the  end,  she  accomplished  all  she 
wished  ;  for  the  first  objection  any  confessor  would 
make  to  her  would  be  that  she  had  left  her  husband. 
She  contrived,  by  a  hypocritical  letter  of  repentance 
to  M.  d’Etiolles,  and  an  offer  to  return,  to  extract  a 
refusal  from  him  to  receive  her.  It  is  true  she  bad 
liim  warned  beforehand,  by  M.  de  Soubise,  that  the 
king  would  be  much  displeased  if  he  accepted  her 
offer ;  but  this  did  not  operate  at  all  with  M.  le 
Normant  d’Etiolles,  who,  since  he  had  lieen  driven 
by  her  conduct  to  sanction  illegitimate  connections, 
had  become  passionately  attached  to  a  lady  of  the 
Opera.  M.  d’Etiolles  said  he  wholly  forgave  his 
wife,  but  could  not  possibly  receive  her  back. 
Madame  la  Marquise  was  now  a  triumphant,  repen¬ 
tant  creature.  She  had  done  all  she  could  to  re¬ 
pair  her  little  sins,  and,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
rejected  virtue,  she  secured  a  more  convenient  con¬ 
fessor,  who  gave  her  absolution  and  the  sacrament, 
and  the  queen  was  outwitted,  —  tor  the  only  two 
objections  she  could  make  to  the  Pompadour’s 
riKpiest  were  thus  answered.  She  was  presented, 
consequently,  to  the  queen,  after  her  nomination  to 
a  pliice  in  her  household,  in  1756.  But  the  next 
year  she  was  in  a  greater  danger  than  ever  of  los¬ 
ing  her  position,  on  the  occasion  of  the  wound 
received  by  the  king  from  the  hands  of  the  as.'^assin 
Damiens. 

She  expected  everj-  moment  to  receive  orders  to 
start,  for  she  knew  the  king  had  a  horror  of  dying 
in  a  state  of  mortal  sin.  She  was  deserted  by  all 
the  world  but  her  brother,  who  had  become  through 
her  influence  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  Madame  du 
Hausset  her  femme  de  chambre,  and  the  Abbe  de 
Bernis.  Machault,  the  garde  des  sceaux,  who  owed 
his  advancement  entirely  to  her,  observed  that  the 
king  never  mentioned  her  name,  and  took  care  to 
avoid  her  until  he  received  word  from  the  king  to 
give  commands  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  leave 
forthwith. 

Her  agitation  was  horrible.  Orange-flower  water 
was  given  her,  to  soothe  her,  in  a  silver  cup ;  for  her 
teeth  clinched  together  so  convulsively  that  she 
would  have  crushed  a  glass.  Another  hour,  and 
Versailles  and  its  splendors  and  the  golden  millions 
of  France  would  exist  no  more  for  her.  Her  part 
was  played  out.  No  marvel  so  ambitious  a  nature 
ground  her  teeth  in  nervous  desperation.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  this  agony  of  grief,  her  trunks  had  to  be 
packed  up.  The  carriages  were  ordered,  and  the 
coachmen  were  on  the  boxes,  when  la  petite  mar^ 
chale,  —  the  wily,  little,  unscrupulous  Marechale  de 
Mireport,  —  the  bosom-friend  and  confidante  of  the 
Pompadour,  —  she  who  is  said  to  have  taken  cherry¬ 
stones  from  the  Pompadour’s  mouth  as  she  ate  cher¬ 
ries  one  day  in  her  carriage,  to  save  the  fifivorite’s 
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ploves,  entered,  and  cried,  “  What’s  all  this  ?  What 
do  these  trunks  mean  ?  .  .  .  .  Qui  quitte  la  partie  la 
perd.”  And  the  marquise  remained  to  triumph  once 
more  over  all  her  enemies. 

A  comment  on  this  crisis  of  the  Pompadour’s  ca¬ 
reer  is  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Bernis  with  M.  de  Choiseul,  —  both  her 
creatures,  and  both  afterwards  prime  ministers  by 
her  choice.  The  vii-tuous  indignation  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastic  at  the  enmity  of  the  court  to  his  patroness  is 
edifying :  — 

“  Le  roi  a  4te  assassine,  et  la  cour  n’a  vu  dans 
cet  Affreux  evcnement  qu’un  moment  favorable  de 
chasser  notre  amie.  routes  les  intrigues  ont  <Ste 
deployees  au]>r^s  du  confesseur.  II  y  a  une  tribu 
k  la  cour  qui  attend  toujours  I’extremeonction  pour 
tflcher  emprunter  son  credit.  Pourqiioi  faut-il  quo 
la  devotion  soit  si  separee  de  la  vertu  ?  Notre 
amie  ne  pent  plufs  scandnliser  que  les  sots  et  les  fri- 
pons.  II  est  de  notoriete  puhtique  que  I’amitie',  de- 
puis  cinq  nns,  a  pris  la  place  de  la  qalanterie.  C’est 
une  vraie  cagoterie  de  remonter  dans  le  passe  pour 
I’innocence  de  la  liaison  actuelle  ;  elle  est  fondde 
sur  la  necessite  d’ouvrir  son  ame  k  une  amie  epro- 
av4c  et  sure,  et  qui  dans  la  division  du  ministkre  est 
le  seul  pont  de  reunion.  Que  d’ingrats  j’ai  vus,  mon 
cher  comte,  et  combien  notre  siecle  est  corrompu  !  ” 

But  such  agonizing  emotions,  —  the  intense  anx¬ 
iety  and  watchfulness  of  her  daily  life,  the  never- 
ending  fatigue  and  weariness  which  the  necessity 
of  being,  at  even-  moment,  “  up  to  the  mark,” 
which  her  position  required,  —  was  daily  telling 
fiightfully  on  the  marquise.  She  herself  said  that 
her  life  was  terrible,  —  “  C’est  un  combat.”  She 
was,  in  fact,  from  morning  to  night,  dancing  the  tight¬ 
rope  over  a  fall  to  her  as  horrible  as  that  of  Niag¬ 
ara;  and  the  rope,  too,  might  be  cut  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  She  gave  way  sometimes,  and  sank  down 
in  floods  of  tears  before  her  brother  or  Madame  du 
Hausset.  She  was,  however,  rt^solved  to  die  game ; 
and  if  we  can  admire  spirit  and  a  defiant  indepen¬ 
dence,  minus  morality,  the  Pompadour  has  a  right 
to  be  admired. 

The  faded  favorite  became  so  ill  at  last  that  she 
was  a  pitiable  oWect.  All  the  fine  lines  of  her 
form,  the  childlike  roundness  and  softness  of  her 
limbs,  the  infantine  freshness  of  her  features  had 
passed  away. 

She  was  a  mere  skeleton,  —  all  elbows,  and  shoul¬ 
der-blades,  and  collar-bones ;  and  her  smooth,  pure 
cheek  and  forehead  were  channelled  by  care,  fatigue, 
and  pain,  with  hideous  wrinkles,  which  she  tried  to 
conceal  with  a  thick  crust  of  artificial  white  and 
red.  All  that  remained  of  her  old  beauty  was  to  be 
found  in  her  fine  brown  eyes,  which  grew  larger  and 
more  brilliant  with  the  decay  of  her  person  and 
the  emaciation  of  her  face.  Aiai-ming  symptoms  fol¬ 
lowed  close  on  each  other  with  increasing  gravity. 
The  palpitation  of  the  heart  became  so  violent  that 
she  had  fits  of  sufibcation,  till  at  last  her  energetic 
will  could  no  longer  support  her  enfeebled,  diseased 
form,  and  on  a  visit  to  Choisy  she  was  obliged  to 
give  way  and  take  to  her  bed.  Louis  XV.,  to  do 
him  justice,  did  not  show  himself  unfeeling  as  long 
as  she  lived.  On  the  contrary,  he  paid  her  every 
attention,  and  consulted  her  on  public  afiairs  up  to 
the  last ;  and  after  he  had  left  Choisy  for  Versailles, 
the  duty  of  the  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber  was 
to  bring  him  news  of  the  health  of  the  dying  favor¬ 
ite.  It  was  only  after  she  was  dead  that  he  made 
the  unfeeling  speech  which  has  been  recorded  of 
him ;  and,  l^  as  the  man  was,  it  is  clear  he  often 


said  worse  things  than  he  meant  out  of  sheer  cynical 
bravado. 

The  doctors  who  were  called  in  gave  her  a  slight 
respite,  during  which  stagi>  of  amelioration  she 
was  brought  to  her  apartment  at  Versailles ;  but 
ever}'body  and,  with  others,  she  herstdf  knew  that 
her  case  was  hopeless.  She  met  death  with  great 
courage,  regarding  it,  after  all,  as  a  deliverance 
from  a  life  which  it  was  impossible  to  continue ; 
while  her  presence  of  mind  and  her  head  for  busi¬ 
ness  never  failed  her  up  to  the  last.  She  received 
her  fHends  graciously  as  long  as  she  had  breath ; 
and  made  one  of  them  a  present  of  a  gold  snuff-hox, 
engraved  with  verses  she  had  composed  a  day  or 
two  before.  On  the  very  morning  of  her  death, 
being  warned  of  her  approaching  end,  she  read 
over  her  long  will  and  coflicils  attentively,  and  dic¬ 
tated  a  fresh  codicil  with  a  number  of  additional 
legacies  to  friends.  She  had  named  the  Prince  de 
Soubise,  her  xinfortunate  general  in  the  Seven 
Years’  War  and  closest  male  friend  of  twenty  years’ 
standing,  her  executor.  After  this  she  had. her¬ 
self  dressed,  had  some  rouge  put  on  her  cheeks,  and 
prepared  to  receive  death  as  she  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  king.  The  chief  Master  of  the  Post- 
Office,  who  daily  made  reports  to  her  of  secret  cor- 
resjKjndence,  came  and  was  received  as  usual, — 
“  pour  travailler  avec  die.” 

On  the  departure  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
Post-Office,  the  cure  of  the  Madeleine  de  la  Ville 
I’Eveque,  at  Paris,  was  introduced.  She  accounted 
herself  his  parishioner,  since  her  hotel  was  in  his 
neighborhood.  She  talked  cheerfully  to  him  for 
some  moments,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  go,  detained 
him  with  a  smile,  saying,  “  Un  moment.  Monsieur 
le  Cure  ;  nous  nous  en  irons  ensemble.”  She  died 
very  shortly  after  this  pretty  speech,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two  vears  and  six  months. 

As  for  iLouis  XV.,  the  queen  wrote  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Hainault,  a  few  days  after,  “  Au  reste,  il  n’est 
non  plus  question  ici  ‘  de  ce  qui  n’est  plus,’  que  si 
elle  n’avait  jamais  exists.  Voilk  le  monde;  c’est 
bien  la  peine  de  I’aimer.”  Indeed,  the  king  had  long 
ceased  to  think  of  her  as  anything  else  than  an  en¬ 
cumbrance.  He  was  tired  of  her,  but  had  not  had 
the  courage  to  send  her  away,  convinced  that  a  dis¬ 
missal  would  be  to  her  a  dc.ath-blow.  He  had  wept 
himself  ill  for  Madame  de  Vintunille.  and  had  went 
also  for  Madame  de  Chkteauroux  and  Madame  ae 
Mailly ;  but  he  had  not  a  tear  for  the  Pompadour. 
Perhaps  he  reproached  her  for  having  made  him 
what  he  was,  —  the  most  despised  king  in  Europe ; 
and  this  he  certainly  would  not  have  become  under 
the  management  of  either  of  his  former  mistresses, 
—  for  all  the  Nesles  had  some  grandeur  of  soul. 
'The  proj)erty  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  all  with 
the  exception  of  the  legacies,  went  to  her  brother, 
the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  who  was  the  most  estim¬ 
able  member  of  her  family,  and  who  died  childless ; 
after  which  it  went  to  a  relative  who  had  formerly 
been  a  drummer  in  the  army,  but  for  whose 
advancement  she  had  provided  in  her  lifetime. 
The  quantity  of  furniture  she  left  was  so  enormous 
that  the  sale  of  it  lasted  a  year,  and  the  auction- 
room  where  it  was  sold  was  the  great  sight  of  Paris 
during  all  that  time.  “  It  seemed,”  says  a  writer, 
“  that  all  the  reglbns  of  the  earth  had  paid  tribute 
to  the  extravagance  of  the  marchioness.” 

The  bo<ly  of  the  worn-out  favorite  was  deposited 
in  a  vault  at  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  in  the 
Place  Venddme,  which  she  had  purchased  firom  the 
great  family  De  la  Tremouille,  where  she  had  then 
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lived,  to  have  herself  buried  alive  if  the  king  should 
leave  her.  She  had  already  deposited  there  her 
mother  and  her  daughter ;  and,  as  the  Princess  de 
Tahnont  said,  the  {mjat  bones  of  the  La  Tremouille 
family  must  have  neen  astonished  at  finding  them¬ 
selves  in  company  with  the  fi.'h-bones  —  les  aretes 
—  of  ^le  Poissons.  Many  pretty  epitaphs  were 
made  for  her,  of  course,  and  some,  indeed,  of  a 
character  not  j)resentable  in  the  present  day,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  drapery  in  Latin  hexameters. 
It  would  be  unjust,  even  to  the  memory  of  a  light 
woman,  to  leave  out  of  account  that  part  of  the  men¬ 
tal  :»gouv  which  wore  her  to  a  skeleton,  arising  un¬ 
doubtedly  from  remorse  at  the  ill  success  of  her 
political  schemes,  and  for  the  calamities  of  the 
Austrian  alliance,  and  the  Seven  Years’  War  which 
she  brought  upon  her  country.  And  it  would  be  un¬ 
just  not  to  state  that  in  later  years  she  strung  the 
whole  forces  of  her  nature  to  endeavor  to  repair 
some  of  the  mischief  she  had  done,  and  to  open  a 
career  of  victory  for  France.  But  as  she  h^  ex¬ 
iled  all  the  most  capable  advisers  of  the  crown 
from  the  Government,  and  was  served  only  by  the 
servile  and  the  incapable,  her  own  maceration  was  of 
little  use  to  her  country.  England,  however,  owes 
a  great  deal  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  lor  Chat¬ 
ham  had  fice  play  over  the  whole  world  with  the 
Pompadour  as  petticoat  minister  of  France. 

'  THE  GERMAN  WORTERBUCH. 

Thk  great  “  Wdrterbuch,”  or  dictionary  of  the 
German  language,  set  on  foot  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm  has  now  n*ached  about  the  midway  of  its 
course  towards  completion.  It  is  seventeen  years 
since  the  first  instalment  appeared,  and  its  progress 
has  been  carried  on  continuously  and  methodically 
ever  since.  The  work  itself  forms  an  important 
era,  not  only  in  the  history  of  German  literature, 
but  in  that  of  other  European  nations  also,  and  it 
is  not  uninteresting  to  glance  back  over  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  its  origin  and  execution,  as  we  find  them 
stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  German  periodi¬ 
cal,  the  Gnrlenlaube. 

In  1837,  seven  professors  of  Gottingen  Univer¬ 
sity  had  to  give  up  their  chairs,  and  quit  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Hanover  on  account  of  the  part  they  took 
in  upholding  the  Constitution  against  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  King  Ernest.  Among  these  were  Ja¬ 
cob  and  William  Grimm,  both  deeply  skilled  stu¬ 
dents  in  philological  lore,  whose  researches  had  led 
them  into  much  curious  discovery  concerning  the 
antiquities  of  the  German  language.  The  leisure 
which  was  now  thrust  upon  them  found  them  ha])- 
pily  provided  with  a  suWeet  of  literary  interest 
which  their  professional  duties  would  never  have 
left  them  time  to  prosecute.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  publishing  firm  of  Wiedmann,  they  undertook 
the  compilation  of  an  exhaustive  dictionary,  which 
was  to  embrace  the  history  of  every  word  used  in 
German  literature  since  the  time  of  Luther  inclu¬ 
sive,  giving  its  origin,  its  derivation,  and  its  differ¬ 
ent  a]>plications  and  modifications,  as  the  individual 
mind  of  different  writers  or  the  changes  of  custom 
may  have  produced  them,  the  terminus  ad  t/ttem 
of  the  range  of  inquiry  being  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
third  decade  of  the  present  century.  Some  years 
after  their  expulsion  from  Hanover,  the  King  of 
Prus.«ia  gave  the  Brothers  Grimm  seats  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin;  and  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  their  dictionar)',  which  was  published 
in  1852,  had  thus  the  advantage  of  appearing  with 


more  honor  than  if  it  had  issued  fixrm  their  compar¬ 
ative  retirement  at  Cassel. 

Fourteen  years  had  been  taken  up  with  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  work.  The  result,  as  seen  in  this 
first  instalment,  fully  justified  the  pj^s  with  which 
the  material  had  been  collected  anS  sifted.  The 
method  pursued  was  this.  The  brothers  took  a 
general  survey  of  all  known  authors,  great  and 
small,  who  had  contributed  to  German  literature 
since  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  They  then  made 
application  to  a  vast  number  of  students  throughout 
Germany,  requesting  them  to  read  such  or  such 
books  carefully,  and  annotate  or  extract  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  hand.  Many  offered  their  services  spontane¬ 
ously  ;  and  it  was  a  proof  of  the  national  interest 
excited  by  the  project  that  among  the  volunteers 
were  literary  men  of  the  most  diverse  opinions, 
provinces,  professions,  and  tastes.  Jacob  Grimm, 
in  his  preface  to  the  first  published  part,  enumer¬ 
ates  no  less  than  eighty-three  coadjutors  in  this 
way.  Then  special  directions  were  forwartled  to 
each.  On  a  piece  of  paper  of  prescribed  size  and 
shape  he  was  to  set  down  each  word  which  struck 
him  as  employed  by  his  author  in  any  way  unusual, 
characteristic,  or  for  any  reason  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  with  it  the  passage,  prose  or  verse,  in 
which  it  had  occurred. 

After  a  while,  a  mighty  mass  of  material  poured 
into  headquarters,  from  east,  west,  north,  and  .south, 
—  about  a  million  of  billets  in  all,  it  is  roughly 
computed.  To  sort  them  was  the  next  business, 
and  to  arrange  them  under  alphabetical  heads. 
Two  men  were  thus  employed  during  a  fteriod  of 
six  months,  working  from  early  morning  to  late 
evening,  collecting  for  each  word  the  various  cita¬ 
tions  applicable  to  it,  and  fastening  them  in  a  bun¬ 
dle  together,  then  placing  the  whme  in  two  gigan¬ 
tic  chests  ready  for  the  further  process  of  deciding 
the  proportion  of  quotations  and  authorities  to  be 
retained,  and  tracing  chronologically  and  otherwise 
the  shades  and  transitions  of  meaning.  The  genius 
and  taste  of  individual  writers  had  to  be  considered 
as  influencing  the  value  to  be  attached  to  their  tes¬ 
timony.  Of  the  authors  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  wliich  the  range  of  investigation  begins,  the 
greatest  weight  is  attached  to  Luther,  to  Hans 
Sachs,  and  to  the  remarkable  satirist,  Fischart, 
who,  indeed,  for  this  earlv  period  of  the  literature, 
is  considered  the  most  valuable  of  all.  The  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  a  period  of  stagnation,  or  rather  of 
retrogression  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  eflects  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  nirnishes  no  more  eminent 
authorities  in  the  use  of  language  than  Gryphius, 
Opitz,  and  Lenau ;  while  for  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  foremost  rank  is  assigned  to  Lessing,  Jean 
Paul,  and  Schiller.  On  the  whole,  the  three  au¬ 
thors  most  carefully  collated  and  analyzed  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  changes  and  legitimate 
uses  of  the  written  language  are  Fischart,  Luther, 
and  Goethe. 

For  a  time  much  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the 
practical  success  of  the  scheme.  It  was  thought  too 
vast  in  its  proportions  to  be  carried  out  by  men 
who,  like  Jacob  Grimm  and  his  brother,  had  other 
pressing  literary  avocations  to  occupy  their  time, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  it  in  print 
was  sometliing  of  a  surprise  to  the  sceptical.  In 
1854,  however,  a  whole  volume  was  completed  and 
publi.«hed ;  in  1860  a  second  made  its  appearance ; 
in  1862  a  third.  Soon  after  this,  Jacob  Grimm,  the 
chief  promoter  and  manager  of  the  undertaking, 
died ;  he  had  been  preced^  a  short  time  before  by 
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his  brother,  hi.s  inseparable  companion  throughout 
almost  the  whole  of  life,  but  had  labored  on  with 
undiminished  energy,  till,  while  occupied  with  the 
word  “  Frucht,”  he,  too,  was  called  away. 

Happily,  tlm  impetus  given  by  these  famous 
scholars  did  hot  die  witli  them.  Their  undertaking 
was  carried  on  with  vigor  by  the  contributors  they 
had  enlisted  in  the  task.  Ilildebrand,  of  Lemsic, 
Weigand,  of  Giessen,  and  Moritz  Ileyne,  of  Halle, 
have  had  the  chief  hand  in  it  since.  Professor 
Hildebrand  is  now  busily  occupied  with  the  letter 

No  similar  work  had  previously  existed  in  the 
literature  of  any  other  nation.  The  Great  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Paris  Academy  came  nearest  to  it,  jier- 
haps,  in  importance ;  but  then  the  Paris  dictionary 
was  a  record  of  words  in  legitimate  use  only,  —  a 
kind  of  statute-book  of  the  French  language.  The 
labors  of  tlie  Grimms  were  directed  to  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  a  historical  repertory  of  words  present  and 

rt  in  all  their  changes.  But  the  idea  has  worked 
example  on  otlier  nations  since.  The  Dutch 
literati  are  engaged  on  a  “  Woortlenbock  der  Ne- 
derlansche  Taal,”  the  tenth  volume  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  last  year;  and  the  French  Academy  have 
published  two  numbers  of  a  “  Dictionnaire  Histo- 
rique  de  la  Langue  Fran(,aise,”  which,  however,  since 
1865,  has  stood  still  at  tlie  word  “  Actuellement.” 
Anotlier  Fnmch  dictionary,  by  Littre,  on  tlie  same 
plan,  is  making  more  rapid  progress,  having  reached 
its  twentieth  part  and  the  word  “  Perdre.”  Of  the 
English  dictionary  projected  on  so  grand  a  scale  by 
Archbishop  (then  Dean)  Trench  and  the  Philolog¬ 
ical  Society,  we  fear  there  is  nothing  but  an  ac¬ 
count  of  unfiilfilled  promise  to  be  recorded. 

The  German  “  Wiirterbuch  ”  has  been  restricted 
throughout  to  the  “High”  German  dialect,  the 
“  Low  ”  Geriuiin  being  left  aside  as  material  tor  a 
separate  dictionary ;  but  during  tlie  progress  of  the 
work  a  much  more  varied  range  of  the  High  Ger¬ 
man  has  been  included  than  was  at  first  contem¬ 
plated  ;  the  spoken  as  well  as  the  written  language 
nas  been  taken  into  account.  Moreover,  the  range 
of  time  has  been  extended  backwards,  nianv  exam¬ 
ples  beinv  now  taken  from  the  medimval  and  Gothic 
forms.  There  is,  consequently,  a  defect  of  sym- 
metr}'  in  the  work,  and  an  inevitable  incomplete¬ 
ness,  for  the  spoken  uses  of  the  language,  past  and 
present,  must  needs  be  too  manifold,  too  changing, 
and  too  evanescent  to  admit  of  perfectly  faithful 
registration.  These,  however,  are  but  small  draw¬ 
backs  to  set  against  the  eminent  merits  of  this  grand 
monument  of  German  nationality. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  NEW  opera  by  Flotow  is  proposed  at  the  TheS- 
&tre  Lyrique,  Paris,  in  the  autumn. 

A  COUSIN  of  Miss  Ada  Menkin  is  said  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  lesseesliip  of  Astley’s  Theatre, 
London. 

A  BLIND  pianist,  gifted  with  an  astonishing  mem¬ 
ory,  is  exciting  wonder,  the  Musical  Standard  states, 
in  die  musiem  circles  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  English  papers  agree  in  calling  the  Derby 
this  year  a  very  dull  Derby,  a  race  on  which  most 
people  lost  their  money,  in  which  there  was  no  sur- 

E'se,  tmd  by  which  no  first-class  noble  was  hope- 
sly  ruined.  Nobody  even  committed  a  swindle 
big  enough  to  be  written  about,  and  nobody  was 


SjUite  killed  either  by  the  roughs  or  the  horsemen.  • 
t  must  have  been  dull  indeed  I 

Loud  Ribblesdale  writes  to  the  Times  stating 
that  a  picture  executed  by  himself  has  been  refused 
by  the  Royal  Academy.  Sir  Francis  Grant,  in 
another  letter,  admits  the  soft  impeachment,  but 
sjiys  that  the  Academicians  were  not  awart-  that 
the  rejected  work  proceeded  from  his  lordship’s 
hands. 

A  LARGE  room  has  been  discovered  at  Hercula¬ 
neum  which  must  have  served  for  a  kitchen.  In  it 
was  a  wooden  clothes-press,  entirely  carbonized ; 
also  14  vases,  a  candelabrum,  and  a  lamp,  all  in 
bronze,  several  vessels  in  glass  and  terra-cotta ;  a 
small  marble  statue  of  a  fawn,  and  two  broken  ta¬ 
bles,  one  in  marble  and  the  other  in  slate.  These 
excavations  are  carrii“d  on  by  means  of  the  grant  of 
$  6,000  by  .King  Victor  Emmanuel,  made  for  that 
object. 

“The  Association  of  Dramatic  Authors,”  says 
the  G<iulovi,  “  is  likely  to  be  called  on  to  settle  a 
difference  between  Madame  Rossini  and  M.  Pacini. 
The  lady  had  sold  for  150,000  fr.  the  copyright  of 
160  pieces  of  music  left  by  her  husband,  but  the 
other,  who  is  the  author  of  the  words  belonging  to 
the  greater  part  of  tliese  con^sitions,  naturally 
claimed  a  part  of  the  money.  The  widow,  however, 
refused  to  recognize  his  claim,  on  the  ground  that 
the  words  would  be  of  no  value  without  the  music. 
M.  Pacini  is  determined  to  maintain  his  rights. 
M.  Pacini  quotes  from  Hamlet,  reiterating,  — 

“  Words,  words,  words  !  ” 

For  many  months  the  papers  have  been  full  of 
suggestions  as  to  the  uses  to  which  velocipedes 
could  be  turned,  but  the  boldest  innovators  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  new-fangled  vehicle  has 
actuallv  made  its  appearance  in  the  bull-fighting 
ring,  fn  the  circus  at  Nismes,  the  picadors  appeare‘d 
last  week  mounted  on  velocipedes  instead  of  horses, 
and  displayed  such  skill  in  the  management  of  their 
iron  steeds  that  the  astounded  bull  was  unable  to 
dismount  a  single  one  of  them.  Should  this  fashion 
become  universal  in  bull-fighting  countries,  the 
gain  to  common  humanity  will  be  undoubtedly 
great,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  increased  expense 
will  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  general 
adoption,  a  single  velocipede  being  worth,  as  a  rule, 
at  least  balf  a  dozen  of  the  wretched  horses  yearly 
disembowelled  bv  hundreds  for  the  amusement  of 
the  fair  ladies  of  Madrid  and  Seville. 

The  London  Examiner  and  Review,  in  a  dis¬ 
criminating  and  highly  eulogistic  paper  on  Mr.  For¬ 
ster’s  biography  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  remarks : 
“  AVlioever  chooses  to  read  the  book  itself  —  and 
•no  one  who  lias  the  slightest  sympathy  with  litera¬ 
ture  or  any  curiosity  in  studying  extreme  develop¬ 
ments  of  character  will  fail  to  do  so  —  will  see  at 
once  that  we  have  ample  guarantee  for  all  that  we 
mean  to  say  in  its  favor.  He  will  find  the  vague 
misrepresentations  and  guesses  that  have  hitherto 
hung  about  the  interpretations  of  Savage  Landor’s 
life  and  character  dispelled  by  a  clear,  accurate, 
and  remarkably  frank  narrative,  in  which  one  is 
no  less  struck  by  the  largeness  and  interest  of  the 
theme  than  by  ue  courage  and  honesty  of  the  nar¬ 
rator.  At  the  outset  there  is  one  circumstance  that 
must  have  favored  Mr.  Forster  in  his  laborious 
task.  Not  many  of  Savage  Landor’s  contempora- 
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ries  survive.  Although  it  is  but  a  few  years  since 
the  tidings  of  his  death  came  over  to  us  from  Italy, 
the  first  dav  of  this  century  saw  him  a  young  man 
of  twenty-five.  lie  belonged  to  the  last  generation, 
—  to  the  period  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Byron, 
Coleridge,  and  their  fellow-men  of  letters,  whose 
names  and  lives  have  aln'ady  become  picturesque 
to  us.'  A  biographer,  therefore,  had  much  liberty 
in  writing  of  the  personal  surroundings  of  a  man 
who  had  thus  outlived  his  contemporaries ;  and, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Landor,  some  such  liberty 
was  highly  desirable. 

A  PHENOMKNOX  of  the  most  extraordinarj-  na¬ 
ture  has  lately  been  witnessed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  huge  salt 
lake  is  dotted  with  numerous  islands  which  produce 
yearly  a  large  quantity  of  naphtha,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  fires  to  break  out  in  the 
works  and  burn  for  many  days  before  they  can  be 
e.xtinguished.  Earlv  last  month,  owing  to  some 
subterraneous  disturbances,  enormous  quantities  of 
this  inflaininahle  substance  were  projected  from  the 
naphtha  wells,  and  spread  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  water,  and,  becoming  ignited,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  every  precaution,  converted  the  whole  sea  into 
the  semblance  of  a  gigantic  fl.aming  punch-bowl, 
many  thousands  of  square  miles  in  e.xteut.  The 
fire  burnt  itself  out  in  about  fbrtv-eight  hours,  leav¬ 
ing  the  surface  strt^wed  with  tbe  dead  bodies  of 
innumerable  fishes.  Herodotus  mentions  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  same  phenomenon  was  once  before 
observed  by  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

The  right  for  women  to  vote  is  possessed  more 
extensively  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  Aus¬ 
tria  women  can  vote  as  nobles,  in  their  corporate 
capacity  as  nuns,  and  as  taxpayers.  In  some  cases, 
however,  they  vote  by  proxy.  In  Hungary-,  up 
to  1848,  widows  and  single  women  yvbo  yvere 
landed  proprietors  possessed  the  right  to  vote. 
Thqy  yvere  deprived  of  it  bj-  the  iwolutionan- 
government,  and  are  now  petitioning  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  this  right.  In  Canada,  as  in  several 
of  our  own  States,  women  are  allowed  to  vote 
for  and  serve  as  school  trustees.  In  the  British 
Australian  colony  of  Victoria  women  universally 
assumed  the  right  to  vote  about  four  years  ago, 
having  found  that  the  law  had  been  so  framed  as 
to  permit  them.  In  Sweden,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Fredrika  Bremer,  an  indirect 
right  of  voting  was  in  1862  granted  to  all  women 

Kissing  specified  property  qualifications.  In 
a  widow,  or  wife  separated  from  her  husband, 
may  vote  if  she  pays  taxes.  Also  in  Holland,  sin¬ 
gle  women  possessinj;  property  are  entitled  to  vote 
on  all  questions  likely  to  affect  its  value.  In  many 
towns  in  France  women  possess  and  exercise  the 
right  to  vote  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  attention  to  one  of 
the  penalties  of  great  wealth.  “  Now  that  Mr. 
Peabody  is  no  longer  in  England  ”  says  the  editor, 
“  the  begging  letter- writers  will  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  concentrating  their  attention  on  some  other 
victim.  If  Mr.  Peabody  chose  to  be  communicative 
upon  the  subject,  he  could  set  befon;  the  world  a 
moving  picture  of  the  miseries  of  a  philanthropist. 
Everybody  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  persecute  mm 
for  money.  The  man  whose  goods  are  aboufrto  be 
seized  for  rent,  the  broken-down  actor  who  wants 


ten  pounds  till  next  Monday,  the  gentleman  who 
has  gone  into  a  rash  si^culation  and  burned  his  fin¬ 
gers,  —  these,  and  a  thousand  others,  think  that  a 
man  like  Mr.  Peabody  is  bound  to  help  them.  The 
world  has  no  gratitude  and  no  sympathy  for  the  be¬ 
nevolent.  Its  cry  is  ever  ‘  give,  give,’  until  at  last 
it  is  strange  if  the  (ihilanthropist  does  not  turn  into 
a  misanthropist.  Nine  tenths  of  the  letters  he  opens 
are  applications  for  money.  Whenever  he  appears 
in  public  he  is  followed  by  importunate  cnes  for 
relief.  If  he  goes  out  to  dinner,  the  lady  whom  he 
takes  down  pesters  him  about  that  very  deserving 
family  in  whom  she  takes  an  interest.  He  dare  not 
have  many  personal  friends,  because  they  are  sure 
to  expect  him  to  do  something  for  Tommy  or  An¬ 
nie.  When  people  are  attentive  to  him  he  knows 
that  they  expect  to  be  well  paid  for  it.  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body  has  given  away  £  850,000  to  the  poor  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  about  £  200,000  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  charitable  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  besides  large  sums  in  private  charity.  But 
all  this  only  encourages  the  harjiies  who  would 
rather  do  anything  for  a  living  than  work.  The 
abject,  fawning,  worthless  set  who  han^  upon  the 
skirts  of  those  who  aro  reputed  to  be  rich  give  him 
no  peace.  It  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to  their 
better  feelings,  for  they  have  none,  but  we  wish  it 
were  possible  to  place  some  of  their  names  before 
the  public  eye  as  a  caution  to  the  rest  of  their 
tribe.” 

A  FKi-:xtH  author  has  published  an  elaborate 
treatise  to  reassure  nervous  invalids  who  fancy  that 
under  the  e.xisting  law,  which  prescribes  interment 
twenty-four  hours  after  decease,  there  is  an  in¬ 
creased  chance  of  their  being  buried  alive.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  60,000  corpses  have  passed  through  the 
well-known  establishment  at  Frankfort,  where,  on 
payment  of  a  certain  sum,  dead  bodies  are  kept  for 
seviral  days  before  being  finallv  consigned  to  the 
tomb,  surrounded  by  every  appliance  necessarj-  to 
discover  the  faintest  traces  of  lingering  animation, 
and  that  no  single  case  of  resurrection  has  been 
known  to  occur ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  since  the 
institution  of  duly  qualified  “  inspecteurs  de  morts  ” 
at  Paris,  premature  burial  has  become  practically 
hnpossible.  Still,  should  this  be  true  with  regard 
to  the  capital,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  equally 
trustworthy  inspectors  are  to  be  found  in  every 
department,  and  the  rule  of  precipitate  interment 
prevails  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Even  admitting  the  skill  of  the  inspectors,  it  is 
a  disputed  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
nounce  an  absolutely  safe  verdict  before  decomposi¬ 
tion  sets  in.  Monsieur  Floiurens  has  demonstrated 
that  “  curare,”  the  preparation  used  by  the  savages 
of  South  America  to  poison  their  arrows,  paralyzes 
the  nerves  of  motion,  leaving  those  of  sensation  in¬ 
tact.  All  action,  even  breathing,  is  suspended ; 
consciousness  alone  survives.  But  although  death 
pervades  the  whole  organization,  except  the  brain, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  the  most  skilful 
hysician,  revival  is  still  possible,  and  it  is  admitted 
y  many  great  authorities  that  the  same  effects 
may,  in  rare  instances,  be  produced  by  natural 
causes.  At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Academy,  for  the 
reception  of  the  celebrated  Claude  Bernard,  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  Monsieur  Flourens’s  experiments ; 
that  the  result  was  not  called  into  question,  is 
scarcely  comforting  for  nervous  patients.  The 
French  law  rests  on  the  assumption  that  if  a  man 
gi  ves  no  sign  of  life  he  is  dead,  or  ought  to  be,  and 
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hurries  him  to  the  (^ve  as  long  as  he  is  unable  to 
make  any  objection. 

Thk  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Star 
finds  time  amid  the  excitement  of  the  French  elec¬ 
tions  to  pen  this  bit  of  social  gossip  :  “  You  will  re¬ 
member  the  sensation  produced  last  spring  by  the 
Duke  of  BeauffW'mont  having  been  warned  by  a 
fair  friend  of  the  danger  he  was  in  of  being  |K)isoned 
by  means  of  a  Imn-lioii  to  be  offered  to  him  at  one  of 
the  hah  de  Vopera.  The  duke  left  Paris  after  the 
affair.  His  name  has  come  again  before  the  public 
in  consequence  of  his  wife  pleading  for  separation 
de  corps  et  de  Mens.  The  duchess,  ne'e  Valentine 
de  Chimay,  was  still  at  the  convent  when*  she  was 
educated  when  her  consent  to  her  marriage  was 
aski‘d  by  telegraph.  The  young  heiress,  flattered 
by  the  prospect  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  officer,  consenU'd  by  the  same  unromantic 
mode  of  transit.  Immedi.ately  after  the  wedding 
ceremonv  she  accompanied  her  husband,  with  whom 
she  fell  desperately  in  love,  to  the  various  garrisons 
where  he  was  quartered,  followed  him  on  all  possi¬ 
ble  occasions,  and  especially  appears  to  have  risked 
her  health  by  taking  long  and  fatiguing  rides  in  his 
company.  Two  children  were  successively  bom, 
when  the  Mexican  war  gave  tlie  duke  a  pretext  to 
separate  himself  from  her.  The  dhehess  took  her 
children  to  her  chateau  near  Nanteuil,  where,  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence,  she  acted  as  agent  and  supcrinU‘nd- 
ent  of  the  property,  writing  by  every  mail  long  and 
admirable  reports  of  the  improvements  she  was 
carrying  out  on  the  estate.  Her  attachment  unfor¬ 
tunately  never  diminished,  although  in  her  family 
the  duke’s  flagrant  infidelity  was  perfectly  known. 
Her  anxiety  for  him  during  the  Mexican  campaign 
impaired  her  health,  and  immense  was  her  joy  when 
the  return  of  the  expedition  was  announced.  With 
nervous  impatience  she  awaited  the  telegram  which 
would  bring  her  the  "lad  tidings  of  her  husband’s 
return.  All  her  illusions  soon  reviveii  and  even 
strengthened  in  her  absence.  She  conjured  visions 
of  renewed  and  eternal  happiness.  At  last  the 
anxiously  expected  missive  reached  her  chateau. 
It  was  dated,  not  from  St.  Nazaire,  where  the 
troops  had  landed,  but  from  Paris,  and  ran  thus : 

‘  I  cannot  find  any  shirts ;  inforai  me  by  telegram 
where  you  have  put  them.  —  (Signed)  Bkaupfuk- 
MONT.’” 

Arthcu  Helps,  in  one  of  his  Short  Essays,  says : 
“  Of  all  the  resources  of  government,  none  are 
80  wastefully  employed  as  their  powers  of  confer¬ 
ring  honor.  This  is  true  of  nearly  all  countries. 
In  Great  Britain  the  waste  is  not  occasioned  by 
wofusion,  but  by  caprice,  uncertainty,  irrelevancy. 
The  king  (it  was  in  George  HI.’s  time)  is  asked  to 
give  a  right  of  going  through  the  park  to  some  gen¬ 
tleman.  ‘  No,  no,’  replies  the  king,  ‘  1  cannot  do 
that ;  but  you  may  make  him  an  Irish  baron.’ 
The  above  is  not  an  unfavorable  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  honors  have  been  granted. 

“  There  are  many  points  worthy  of  notice  as  re¬ 
gards  this  subject. 

“  First,  there  is  the  foolish  idea  that  men  do  not 
care  for  honors.  This  is  an  entire  mistake.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  tliey  care  for  more. 

“  Then  there  is  the  delusion  that  the  granting  of 
many  honors  would  weaken  the  value  of  them.  At 
present,  when  what  few  honors  are  granted  are 
riven  for  the  most  trivial  and  inadequate  reasons, 
uiese  honors  harve  anything  but  their  full  value. 
Of  coarse,  it  takes  away  fixim  the  value  of  a  peer¬ 


age  when  a  man  is  made  a  peer  Ix-cause  he  is  rich, 
and  because  he  has  fought  party  battles  in  Ids 
county  or  his  borough,  with  liberality  and  vigor. 
Everj'body  feels  that  that  is  not  a  .service  done  to 
the  state ;  and  accordingly  the  honor  loses  much  of 
its  value  and  its  dignity. 

“  The  same  with  knighthooil.  If  that  honor  is 
given  as  a  mere  formality  because  a  man  has  pre¬ 
sented  an  address,  or  lias  received  a  sovendgn  at 
dinner,  the  honor  in  question  is  {nojKirtionately 
loweri'd. 

“  Then  it  is  said,  and  this  is  a  favorite  argument  of 
men  in  power,  that  if  vou  oblige  one  man  by  giving 
him  an  honor,  you  disotilige  three  or  four  jiersons  who 
think  that  they  have  e.\actly  similar  claims.  Tliere 
is  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  you  keep  all  those  three  or  four  per.sons  in  a 
state  of  hojieful  exjiectation  tliat  if  they  work  on, 
they,  too,  will  eventually  gain  the  honor.  Tliere  is 
no  telling  the  quantity  of  good  service  that  a  gov¬ 
ernment  might  get  from  people,  if  these  people  only 
saw  that  they  had  a  fair  chance  of  receiving  honor 
for  good  service.  And  frequently  there  is  no  otlier 
way  of  paying  them,  for  they  do  not  want  money. 
Now,  as  the  tendency  in  modem  times  is  to  make 
government  more  and  more  difficult,  it  behooves 
government  to  husband  all  its  resources,  and  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them. 

“  I  pass  to  anotlier  head  of  the  subject.  A  state 
which  has  many  colonies  should  seek  to  win  its 
eminent  colonists,  and  to  knit  the  infant  to  the  par¬ 
ent  state  by  a  cart'ful  distribution  of  honors  in 
these  colonies.  When  an  eminent  colonist  can  say, 
not  merely  civis  Aiif/licanus  sum,  but  e(jues  Aiiyli- 
cniius  sum,  depend  uiion  it,  he  is  sure  to  become  an 
attached  citizen  to  the  inqierial  government.  The 
Privy  Council  of  England  should  be  enriched  and 
enlightened  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  colonists,  who,  when  in  this 
country,  should  be  able,  as  it  were,  to  have  some 
voice  in  the  government. 

“  Now  to  another  branch  of  the  subject.  Why 
should  we  chiefly  honor  and  dignify  the  members  of 
one  or  two  professions  or  callings,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest  ?  Why  should  nianv  lawyers  and  sol¬ 
diers  be  promoted  to  honor,  while  doctors  and  sur¬ 
geons,  men  of  science,  men  of  letters,  great  mer¬ 
chants,  great  employers  of  labor,  distinguished 
civil  servants,  are  fur  the  most  part  left  out  in  the 
cold  ?  In  France  thw  could  have  their  Baron 
Dupuytren,  while  in  England  there  is  nut  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  great  medical  man  being  raised  to  the 
peerage,  though  it  is  said  Sir  Astley  Cooper  much 
desired  that  honor. 

“  Again,  as  to  men  of  science,  art,  and  literature, 
people  say  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  found  an  order 
of  merit  nir  such  men.  I  cannot  see  it.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  world  knows  very  well,  or  nearly 
well  enough,  who  are  the  distinguished  men  in  sci¬ 
ence,  art,  and  literature.  Some  mistakes  would  of 
course!  be  made ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  public 
would  take  care  that  the  dispensers  of  honors  to 
this  class  of  men  should  not  go  far  wrong. 

“  There  is  another  very  important  point  connected 
with  this  subject,  namely ;  that  this  just  dispensation 
of  honors  would  tend  to  correct  the  inordinate  crav¬ 
ing  after  wealth,  which  is  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  the 
jiresent  day.  Moreover,  it  would  tend  to  correct 
the  frantic  desire  of  getting  into  Parliament  which 
besets  so  many  men  who  are  unfit  for  that  vocation, 
but  who  discern  in  it  the  only  way  of  arriving  at 
personal  honor  and  social  distinction.” 
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